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Tour complete plants conveniently 
< located,operating ; ayand night 


: for your convenience. 


POWERS REPRODUCTION CORP. POWERS FOURTH ENGRAVING CO. 


205 West 392St.,NY. > Tel: PENnsylvania 0600 216 East45%St..N.Y.~ Tel: MURray Hill 5901 
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POWERS PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. THE FINE-ARTS ENGRAVING CO. 


“ z . {A POWERS ORGANIZATION) 
154 Nassau St.. NY. ~ Tel: BEEkman 4200 216 East 45% St, NY. ~ Tel: VANderbilt 6964: 
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FOR 


THE ADVERTISER 


WHO 
4 KNOWS - 


THAT the experience of leading local 
advertisers is the best guide to the value 
of the media. 


THAT it pays to concentrate a national 
campaign where it may be supported by 
the direct sales advertising of the same 
product. 


THAT department stores everywhere 
are shrewd, experienced and the leading 
buyers of newspaper advertising space. 


This Message 


For the first ten months of 1929 Chi- 
cago department stores (loop and out- 
lying) placed 4,961,476 agate lines of 
advertising in The Chicago Daily News. 


2,611,367 more lines than in the highest morning 
daily paper. 
2,689,253 more lines than in the next highest evening 


Advertising Representatives: 

NEW YORK 

J. B. WOODWARD 
110 E. 42d St. 

DETROIT 
Joseph R. Scolaro 
3-241 General Motors Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
C. Geo. Krogness 


303 Crocker Ist Nat. Bank Bldg. 


ATLANTA 
A. D. Grant 
711-712 Glenn Bldg. 


Member of The 100,000 
Group of American Cities 


paper. 
865,958 more lines than in the highest daily and 
Sunday paper. 


1,774,037 more lines than in all morning daily papers 
combined. 


1,800,062 more lines than in all other evening papers 
combined. 


2,333,949 more lines than in all Sunday papers 
combined. 


Here is the recommendation 
of Chicago’s leading adver- 
tising group to advertisers 
everywhere on the choice 
of Chicago newspaper media. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 
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‘eee 
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250 ee St. 


Y. W. C. A. Market 


Reached Through 
The WOMANS PRESS 


the National Magazine of the 


Young Women’s Christian Assn. 


A Double Market 


That Reaches 
Individually 
600,000 


Women 
Members 


196,000 


Girl Reserves 


49,000 
Board 
Members 


The key women of 
our cities and towns. 


that 


Y.W.C.A., Cincinnati, Ohio A market 


executives for 690 
buildings. Con- 
struction 

furnishings, 
ing supplies, 


One of 25 new buildings. Nine 
under construction, 34 being 
planned. A $5,000,000 one-year 
building program, 


materials, 
operat - 


Bedroom, 
Hotel Figueroa, 
Los Angeles 


Beauty Parlor, 
Hotel Figueroa, 
Los Angeles 


There are 30! Y. W. C. A. 
with 458,987 regular guests and 


Hotels and ¢‘Residences’’ 
135,840 transients. 


An All-year-round Camp 
at Asilomar, California 
There are 289 Y. W. C 


A. Camps attended by 
101,957 girls, 


Y.W.C.A. Cafeteria, 
Lansing, Michigan 


Vi ee: 


Swimming Pool 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


255,000 girls 
, in the physical education 
. Ww... Classes last year. 196,- 
These 900 girls now belong to 
the Giri Reserve group. 


registered 


There are 304 Y 
C. A. Cafeterias. 
serve three meals a day, 
afternoon teas and club 
One cafeteria 


buys over 000, 
worth of food a _ year. 


The Womans Press 


published at the national headquarters has 
mailing-lists of buyers of every commodity. 
These with a complete plan of individual 
services are free to advertisers. 

Write for terms to 


CLARA JANOUCH 


Advertising Manager for The Womans Press 
600 Lexington Ave. New York City 
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BY WALTER MANN 


Air’s Vital Voice 


“Broadcast Advertising—the Sales Voice 
of America” is the name of a highly in- 
teresting forty-page booklet on what is 
said to be “the most readily censored, 
criticized and applauded form of com- 
munication the world has ever known’— 
the “newest and most dynamic advertising 
medium.” 

Although much of its content is devoted 
to selling (1) the medium and (2) the 
Columbia broadcasting chain, it also in- 
cludes many interesting and logical sta- 
tistical charts and tables (sources un- 
stated) as well as a fresh and enthusiastic 
viewpoint on the comparative value of 
broadcasting as a medium. Typical of this 
viewpoint are the following statements 
from its pages. “Broadcasting 
permeates everything everywhere. : 
No distance or barriers oppose it. . . . 
It furnishes without charge the principal 
evening’s enjoyment of over 62,000,000 
listeners. Broadcasting is heard 
and not seen—other advertising is seen 
and not heard. One is audible and de- 
pends entirely on listening, which is a 
natural habit—the other is visual and de- 
pends upon reading—which is not only 
an acquired habit—but takes more mental 
effort and concentration. Its copy 
is spoken by an engaging human voice, 
instead of soundless inanimate type or 
letters.” 

Let us pause for a moment at this point 
to insert the comment that, whereas many 
of these ‘other’ media are soundless and 
inanimate, it is equally true that some 
radio broadcasting is spoken by voices that 
are anything but engaging—in fact, that 
are unctuous and tiresome to an extreme; 
that, whereas all the broadcasting amuse- 
ment is freely admitted to be without 
charge—yet the fact that consumer listen- 
ers will spend more than $550,000,000 
for radio equipment, to say nothing of 
many millions more for new tubes, elec- 
tricity, battery recharging and repairs et al. 
—would hardly make one feel that radio 
programs were without some cost to the 
listener. Moreover, under the circum- 
stances, it seems a little too bad that the 
broadcasting message had to be presented 
to its readers in such a cold and inani- 
mate medium. 

However, since extreme viewpoints have 
come to be expected by space buyers 
whenever an advertiser tells about his own 
medium in this case these effusions seem 
in no way to detract from the sheer inter- 
est of the story presented. A few of the 
high spots follow: 


Radio’s Phenomenal Development 


“(a) Since its beginning in 1920 broad- 
casting and the correlated business of 
radio set and accessory manufacturing has 
grown to be one of the largest and most 
influential industries in the United States. 
In fact, it has been without doubt the 
fastest developed business in the history 
of the world, exceeding even the great 
growth of the motion picture. 


“(b) Today there are 800 manufactur- 
ers, 14,000 wholesalers, jobbers and dis. 
tributors, and more than 30,000 retailers 
of radio sets, parts and accessories in 
America. During 1929 it is estimated that 
they will make and sell more than $550,. 
000,000 worth of domestic receiving 
equipment. 

‘“(c) In the broadcasting end of the 
industry there are 522 stations on the 
air, 382 of which sell time to advertisers. 
These commercial stations broadcast on an 
average of about eight hours daily or fifty 
hours per week. They have about 10,000 
local and national advertising accounts 
which will spend close to $60,000,000 for 
time and another $15,000,000 for talent, 
or a total of $75,000,000 for broadcasting 
during 1929. 

“(d) At the present time there are 12,- 
500,000 sets with 62,500,000 listeners. This 
is more than one-half of the entire popv- 
lation of the country. This vast audience 
lives in 15,700 cities, towns and villages, 
scattered throughout the forty-eight states 
of this rich and easily sold nation and 
may be reached and influenced by broad- 
casting more quickly, more completely and 
more effectively than by any other selling 
medium in existence.” 

Charts are included on the growth of 
broadcast advertising, January, 1927-May, 
1929—the growth in advertising volume 
of the Columbia chain, July, 1928-June, 
1929—the stability of broadcast advertis- 
ing, 1927-1929 (by quarters), etc., fol- 
lowed by a very complete and very 
interesting description of the Columbia 
chain—-ranging from the details of the 
operation of sales, service, research and 
merchandising departments of the system 
—to a detailed description of each of its 
fifty-odd member-stations. All in all, a 
comprehensive and comparatively concise 
picture of broadcasting from the inside— 
well worth writing for, to this column or 
to the Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 
485 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Thumbnail Reviews 


Unit Packing, Shipping Containers, Store 
Packing. A ten months’ study conducted 
in thirteen representative department stores, 
members of the N. R. D. G. A. The data 
contained in the report represent a com- 
pilation of the individual store studies and 
the recommendations made are based on 
the best practices which were found in 
successful operation in those stores. Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, 225 
West 34th St., New York. 


Six Major Wastes in Retail Enterprises. 
The business of a representative store 
located in a medium-sized town was ana- 
lyzed. The investigator enumerated the 
following major wastes which this store 
shares with many retail enterprises: “— 
capital, sales, salaries, advertising, cre it 
and administration. This study was con 
ducted by the Ohio Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation and reported in Retailing, New 
York. 
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ia Visited Richmond recently ? 
ity Unless you have you would never 
= recognize it ... Richmond no longer 
0 for is only “The Capital of the Confede- 
sting racy”... This thriving community of 
a more than 200,000 is GROWING... 
Bin Dynamic, alive, progressive, it is to- 
— day the Capital of one of America’s 
sat most important sources of turnover. 

anc e . 
roa. ... New industries. New hotels. 
ling New theatres. New stores and 
th of NEW HOMES! They are 
~~ important to remember, for the 
June, NEWS LEADER covers 98.57 
Vertis- e e 
fol of all the homes in Richmond 
‘aks every day! ... Use the 
ee NEWS LEADER ... and 
urge Grow with Richmond! 
all, a a o 
ONCcIsSe _— 
ide— NATIONAL ADVERTISING tas 
4 oy REPRESENTATIVES ¢ ~ 
ity. Eastern 

DAN A. CARROLL 
110 East 42nd Street 
New York City 

Store Telephones: *ASHland 8690-8691 
lucted 
stores, Western 
> data SAWYER-FERGUSON CO. 

com- Palmolive Building 
s and Chicago 
don Telephone: *SUPERior 5625 
id 1n 

Na- 
. 2a2 
18S. 

store 
; ana- 
d the 


fam THE RICHMOND NEWS LEADER 


; con- 
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New 


Richmond Va’s. Great Home Paper 
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— = +-——— YELLOW-GREEN Ligh 


Yoou eyes are litle cameras. As with all other cimetia, the kind the spectrum. That's why all objects in your feld of vision 
- of pictures they take Jepeads on the quality and quantity of lighe, under Cooper Hewitt light stand out as sharply and clearly 
Foe—to make i very plin— your eves do not take a direct as if magnified. There is no glare—no dark shadows. 


imprrwie ofan objet, but record aa image which is produced This is one of many reasons why Cor 
pase: . ‘ vay per 
by light reflected from the abject, There reflections, in dav- tually better than daylight —why it is use 
naar eironr to rainbow (or spectruts) industries these thie Vice ae jag gs mei, 
to what is called “white” light. portant. Cooper Hewitt Electric Company, Hoboken, N 
Your camerathe ¢ i 


Hewitt light is ac- 
dso extensively in 
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L I G HT h D... by imagination 


Possession of the facts, often available to all, is only the 
beginning of advertising wisdom. Expression of the facts, 
an art by no means available to all, is the goal of advertis- 
ing service. The alert agency knows that Imagination— 
trimmed or magnified as the specific market demands — 
is, literally, the work-light of business. 
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Are You Keeping the Customer Supplied (and Informed)? 


In a single week, in October, more than 18,000 visitors arrived in Florida by automobile—6,222 cars 
from every state in the country except South Dakota. Just the start of the winter onrush— 
more than a million expected—to buy your products if you have arranged adequate distri- 
bution—and if you tell these northern customers that they can continue to buy—telling 

them through the one, all-state, 7-day newspaper— 


The FLORIDA TIMES-UNION, Jacksonville, Florida 


Reape itepeantee 


Booth Newspapers 
Reach 


99% 


of the Homes in Booth 


Newspaper Cities 


The Booth Newspaper Area of 
Michigan is one of the most easily 
reached markets in America because 
of the concentrated circulation cov- 
erage of Booth Newspapers. 


The 300,000 homes in this big mar- 
ket receive 281,668 copies of Booth 
Newspapers every day. Salesman- 
agers looking for economical mar- 
kets will do well to investigate The 
Booth Newspaper Area. 


Fl Daly Jo 


Saginaw Daily News 
Citizen Patriot 


* 


‘Daily Ti 


Bay. City Daily Time 
Miskegon Chronicle * 


Arbor Daily News 


I. A. KLEIN j. E. LUTZ 
50 East 42nd St. 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORE Chicago 


Booth Newspapers, Inc. 


Central Office, 2500 Buhl Bldg., Detroit, 
or any newspaper listed 
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These most valuable booklets of the week will be sent free to executive 


readers who make a separate request for each one on their business 
letterheads. Booklets will be mailed by the companies which publish 


them. 


Address SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., Reader's Service Bureau, 420 


Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Markets and Media 


Why Manufacturers Choose San 
Francisco. The industrial department 
of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce and the Californians, Inc., 
have collaborated to produce this sur- 
vey of San Francisco. The first page 
gives the significant fact that the pop- 
ulation of California and the West 
as a whole is increasing four times 
faster than that of the United States 
as a whole. To manufacturers San 
Francisco offers the strategic ad- 
vantage of a superb harbor, plus a 
dominating geographic location. Pro- 
fusely and beautifully illustrated with 
photographs of the city and its en- 
virons. 


Profit by the Experience of Your 
Outlets. Like the other members of 
its group, the El Paso Evening Post 
(a Scripps-Howard newspaper) en- 
joys the confidence of its readers to 
an extraordinary degree. The charts 
and tables of comparative lineage 
figures are eloquent in demonstrating 
the extent to which the local retail 
outlets are capitalizing on this con- 
fidence. The booklet also calls at- 
tention to El Paso’s growth and the 
healthy proportionate increase in trade 
volume, banking and other indices of 
prosperity. 

Portland, “The Key City,’ and the 
Journal. The reasons why Portland 
has inevitably become the key to the 
Northwest market are ones of geo- 
graphic peculiarity which make the 
Oregon Journal’s booklet especially 
interesting as well as informative 
reading. The metropolis boasts a tre- 
mendous export trade as well as a 
rich local retail market. Two pages 
are devoted to the A. N. P. A. Stand- 
ard Market Survey Form, giving 
population, living standards, indus- 
tries, etc. 


In New York Theatres. A small- 
sized house organ distributed monthly 
by the New York Theatre Program 
Corporation to provide advertisers 


with information about current ac- 
tivities in the New York theatre 
market. 


Increasing the Load. In this 109. 
page book the McCall Company puts 
at the disposal of advertisers a com- 
pilation of new facts on the purchase 
and sale of electrical household mer- 
chandise through the retail outlets 
maintained by central power stations 
throughout the country. 


Business Administration 


Sales Accounting. This booklet shows, 
by the use of specimen reports, that 
the electric tabulating and accounting 
machines of the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation facilitate 
the determination of sales policies by 
providing the sales manager with an 
intimate knowledge of his record of 
sales. The machines possess the 
merits of speed, accuracy, economy, 


adaptability and flexibility. 


Reports for Executive Control. The 
object of this presentation by the 
Policyholders’ Service Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
is to show how fifteen successful or- 
ganizations engaged in diversified 
lines of business have reduced the 
mechanics of reports to the simplest 
forms commensurate with adequate 
and intelligent business administra- 
tion. The daily reports, monthly 
budget systems and other practices 
which have been found by these com- 
panies to meet their needs most effec- 
tively may profitably be adapted to 
your business. 


Sales Engineering 


Case Studies of Typical Business 
Problems. In the dissemination of 
these reports the Sherman Corpora- 
tion has undertaken a promotion 
venture at once commendable and 
interesting because it is not without 
its hazards. The willingness to 
pose one’s methods and technique 's 
the highest recommendation for any 
business. No. 1 of a series rewritten 
from actual engineering experience 
takes up the problem of diminishing 
sales.. Their analysis of causes am 
subsequent solutions are masterfully 
handled. 
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PUT THE BANKER IN YOUR PICTURE | 


-” a 


In Waterbury, Conn. 


Some of the companies in which 
American Bankers Association Journal 


subscribers exercise a decisive influence: 


American Brass Co. Plume & Atwood Mfsz. Co. 
Ingersoll Watch Co. Steele & Johnson Mfg. Co. 
Chase Companies Waterbury Clock Co. 
Landers, Frary & Clark Smith & Griggs Mfg. Co. 
Waterbury Foundry Co. Clark Brothers Bolt Co. 
American Metal Hose Co. Scovil Mfg. Co. 

Can Connecticut Co. Randolph-Clowers Co. 

We Be ; , 

Helpful? | pee and business go hand in hand— 

_ from Wall Street to Main Street. The 


The American Bankers Association 
Library is the finest financial library 
in the country and from it we are 


men who represent the banking capital of 
America—who are directors or directing 


often able to be helpful to agencies heads of 50,000 major businesses are most 
and advertisers seeking financial in- certainly a dominant influence in industry. 
formation. Call upon us at any They read the American Bankers Association 
tme—there is no obligation. Journal regularly and your advertising on the 

: Tl ar... ee ke J ournal’s pages would very definitely put the 
Cie & sone Banker in your picture. 


332 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
CUPIT & BIRCH, 


Kohl Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
46 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. a 


AMERICAN BANKERS 


Association 


ep) JOURNAL 


110 E. 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Edited by JAMES E. CLARK 
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MSD cae, 


Again Namm’s scores with the 


biggest day 


NEW YORK: 


International 


Magazine Bldg. 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 


im the history 


of the store! 


One day’s intensive newspaper advertising 


brings record-breaking response 


W7 EDNESDAY, October 23rd, was “Brooklyn Day” at Namm’s. And 
what a day it was! ... On Tuesday the 22nd, the day preceding 
the event, Namm’s advertised in seven newspapers. 


Of the total advertising expenditure 52.1% was concentrated in the 
Brooklyn Section of the New York Evening Journal . . . 13 full pages 
of Namm advertising. The balance of the appropriation was spread 
over six other newspapers. 

“Brooklyn Day” was an overwhelming success. Huge crowds 


thronged the store from early morning till long after closing time. 
Previous selling records were shattered in one department after another. 


The total day’s business of $500,000 eclipsed Namm’s previous 
record day by over $100,000. 


Congratulations to Namm’s. They did a wonderful job. 


And by using dominant space in New York’s dominant evening 
newspaper, the New York Evening Journal, they again proved con- 
clusively the strength of this medium for securing big-volume sales. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 HEARST NEWSPAPERS read 
by more than twenty million people 
NEW YORK: 
9 East Fortieth Street 
Represented nationally by the RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


CHICAGO: DETROIT: ROCHESTER: BOSTON: 
Hearst General Motors Temple 5 Winthrop 
Building Building Building Square 


PHILADELPHIA: 
Fidelity Philadelphia 


Trust Bldg. 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Business Leaders Say “Damn 
the Torpedoes, Go Ahead!” 


ILLIAM WRIGLEY, JR., 
announces an increase of 
$1,000,000 in the adver- 


tising program of his com- 
pany for 1930. Stimulated by a gain 
of more than $50,000,000 in the 
sales of Lucky Strike cigarettes this 
year, George W. Hill, chairman and 
president of the American Tobacco 
Company, told SALES MANAGEMENT 
in an interview that their appropria- 
tion would probably be larger than 
the $18,000,000 spent in all forms of 
advertising for this product in 1929. 

Colby Chester, Jr., president of 
General Foods Corporation, wires that 
his company is working out a ‘“‘broader 
sales and advertising program.” 

“No changes” are antici- 
pated in the program of the 
Ford Motor Company, which 
this year will break the motor 
cat production record by a 
wide margin in turning out 
mote than 2,000,000 cars, says 
Edsel Ford. 

Naturally the thought up- 
permost in the minds of busi- 
ness men today is that of how 
much effect the recent debacle 
in Wall Street will have upon 
general business conditions. 
Realizing that such is the case 
SALES MANAGEMENT under- 
took to ascertain some specific 
facts regarding what many of 
the most important companies 
in Amercia are planning for 
1930. Telegrams were re- 
ceived from chief executives 
of thirty leading companies 


representing almost every industry 
and section of the country. There- 
fore the thoughts and information 
here presented constitute direct word 
from headquarters. 

From the replies it is obvious that 
the business leaders are treating the 
Wall Street affair as past history, and 
are depending on aggressive sales and 
advertising effort for the futures of 
their respective companies. Indeed, 
they sound a note of warning to the 
possible pessimist. They tell the 
pessimist in so many words that even 
if business in certain industries should 
fall off, say from 5 to 15 per cent, 
that the leading companies are not 
going to be satisfied with a pro rata 


George Eastman and William Wrigley, Jr. 


297) 


share, but on the contrary intend to 
exert all possible enterprise and 
selling effort toward making the sales 
of their individual companies forge 
ahead for 1930. Here is what these 
executives say in their own words. 


C. M. Woolley 


Chairman of the Board, American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Company, New York 


We are considering plans for in- 
tensification of marketing effort. Our 
advertising program in all probability 
will be increased. Retrenchments are 
not contemplated. The develop- 
ments during the past few days are 
strongly indicative of lower 
interest rates for all purposes, 
including bonds and mott- 
gages. The realization of this 
anticipation will promptly set 
in motion the essential move- 
ments making for an increased 
residential building program 
for 1930. High interest rates 
have not obstructed large 
building construction which 
for the year to October 1 are 
2 per cent greater than 1928. 

Residential building, how- 
ever, has been greatly reduced 
due to the continued lessening 
of demand by banks and in- 
vestors for mortgage loans 
since January 1. The reduc- 
tion of the residential building 
to October 1 was 28 per cent 
in dollars and 21 per cent in 
total building contracts award- 
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ed. Since residential building in a 
normal year represents 83 per cent of 
the total number of buildings con- 
structed; all other building, 17 per 
cent, the alteration of the ratio dur- 
ing 1929 to 79 per cent for residen- 
tial buildings and 21 per cent for all 
other buildings has reduced the ag- 
gregate value of all building con- 
struction 13 per cent in terms of dol- 
lar value. Keeping in mind the re- 
actions of former periods of specula- 
tive unsettlement, we hope for a 
gradual improvement in residential 
building activity within a few months. 

We do not entertain pessimistic 
views respecting the emergence of a 
long period of decline in the building 
industry which is by far the largest 
of the country. Lower interest rates 
when and if applied will with cer- 
tainty put in motion the essential in- 
fluences for a quickening of building 
construction which in turn will in- 
evitably expand the entire structure 
of commercial and industrial activity. 


Robert Lynn Cox 
Vice-President, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, New York 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company plans to continue its present 
sales, advertising and investment pro- 
gram without substantial change. 


George B. Everitt 


President, Montgomery Ward & 
Company, Chicago 


I can see no logical reason why 
conditions in the stock market should 
have any effect on the sales or adver- 
tising program of Montgomery Ward 
& Company. We expect to continue 
our expansion program, inasmuch as 
our business 


is conducted all over 


Left to right: Charles §. Pearce, Edsel Ford, Frederick B. Patterson, H. T. Parson and George B. Everitt 


America with all classes of people. 
In fact, due to our tremendous dis- 
tribution facilities and the funda- 
mental price advantages arising there- 
from, it is reasonable to assume that 
we will continue to gain in number 
of customers. Our greatest volume 
of sales does not come from luxury 
items but from merchandise bought 
by customers to meet everyday needs. 


Joseph Wilshire 


President, Standard Brands, Inc., 
New York 


I feel that there is a very optimistic 
outlook for the future business of 
Standard Brands, Inc. This is stimu- 
lated by the encouraging reception ac- 
corded the products that have been 
put out wie the present manage- 
ment of the company. We are sell- 
ing food products under national 
brands, and have more confidence 
every day in the soundness and steady 
growth of our business. 

Stock market reactions should not 
be confused with economic conditions 
in any business. Our full sales pro- 
gram and advertising appropriation 
will be put through on schedule as 
planned before the break in the mar- 
ket. As stated before, our business is 
satisfactory and all indications are that 
it will continue to bring highly satis- 
factory returns. 


F. B. Patterson 


President, National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton 


The National Cash Register Com- 
pany since its beginning has followed 
a policy of progression. This year 
will be the greatest in our history and 
we believe next year will be even 
greater. 


Our plans for 1930 call for the 
same intensive sales and advertising 
campaigns as we have followed in the 
past. There is nothing wrong with 
business in America and whoever 
thinks so is basing his opinion on 
misinformation. Nothing that the 
executives of our company can foresee 
for the future can even check the in- 
dustrial growth and development 
which over a long period of years has 
been an outstanding factor in our na- 
tional prosperity. 


William Wrigley, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board, William 
Wrigley, Jr., Company, Chicago 


The losses made by the thousands 
of Wall Street speculators will have 
no effect whatever on the conduct of 
our business. As a matter of fact our 
advertising program will be increased 
next year by over a million dollars. 
The year 1929 has been the best the 
Wrigley company has ever had and 
we expect it to be very much better 
in 1930. 


W. A. Sheaffer 


President, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Com- 
pany, Fort Madison, Iowa 


We are going ahead with our sell- 
ing plans exactly the same as before 
the reaction in stock prices. Our 
actual shipments for October are ovet 
$1,000,000, the largest month in 
our history. Shipments for the last 
day of October, since the break, até 
also the largest in our history. We 
believe there will be just as many 
Christmas presents purchased this 
year as ever before and constructive 
merchandising will hold up the vol 
ume. There are just as many dollars 

(Continued on page 290) 
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Other ketchup manufacturers had tried 
this idea of adopting a more convenient 
bottle, but none had merchandised it as 
thoroughly as Curtice is doing in this 


Sales on Blue Label ketchup, 
once a leader in its market, 
were lagging. Then a com- 


campaign. 
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was built around a new con- 
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tainer. Newspaper advertising 
is the backbone of the cam- 
paign now running in several 
cities, which is successfully 
crashing new markets as well 
as reviving sales in old ones. 


BY H. T. CUMMING 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales, Curtice 
Brothers Company, Rochester, New York 


Blue Label Sales Rebound, New 
Outlets Open, as Traditional 
Ketchup Bottle Is Tossed Away 


URTICE BROTHERS Com- 

pany, of Rochester, New York, 

have been specialists in tomato 

products since 1868. Blue 
Label Ketchup, one of the most im- 
portant Curtice products, was one of 
the first food products to secure na- 
tional distribution. Until about fif- 
teen years ago it was the world’s most 
Widely distributed and_ best-selling 
ketchup. One of its outdoor adver- 
usements, a great electric sign atop a 
Times Square hotel, was famous. It 
Portrayed a chariot race, and was one 
of the sights of New York. Curtice 
Was one of the first to employ artistic 


| Outdoor advertising as distinguished 


) fandom on ‘old barns. 
' times it had also employed newspaper 


from flamboyant posters ‘plastered at 
At various 


advertising, 


But sales began to lag. Economies 
became necessary. The blinkings of 
the great sign atop the Times Square 
hotel ceased. Six or seven years ago 
Curtice Brothers came under new man- 
agement. By that time the space in 
lost ground had become wider. 
Among other things, the plant needed 
overhauling. The whole organization 
needed rebuilding. That could not be 
done, and done well, over night. The 
new management kept its shirt on. It 
followed the old rule of making haste 
slowly. 

A year ago Curtice was ready to 
step out in a marketing way, with a 
pretty good idea of what it wanted to 
do, and how it was going to do it. 
Makers of ketchup had been talking 
“red ripe tomatoes” until they were 
blue in the face. The tomatoes in the 
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Blue Label ketchup, grown in New 
York’s garden spot, the Genesee Val- 
ley, under Curtice’s own supervision, 
were of the best. But so exclusively 
had ketchup manufacturers been 
twanging on that one string that Cur- 
tice Brothers decided variations on this 
theme would be acceptable. 

We decided to begin to advertise 
again. And here, also, as in revamp- 
ing the plant and the organization, 
most of the attention at the start was 
given to the foundation. Ketchup 
had been put up in a certain type of 
bottle for so many years that it had 
become a tradition. This traditional 
ketchup bottle would have been excel- 
lent for ginger pop, or any other 
liquid which is in what the chemists 
call a condition of complete solution. 

(Continued on page 300) 


A Story of the Mistakes 


of a Tyro Manufacturer 


The product was built on the mistakes made by 
other manufacturers. Even then it wouldn’t work 
because Lynn Robison made a few mistakes all his 
own. When Rolscreens were finally perfected, the 
company made some more mistakes in their attempts 
to sell them. But today—and this is the real story— 
the company (but five years old) leads a $25,000,- 
000 industry and has 500 dealers here and abroad. 


BY JOHN LL. SCOTT 


Fe: years ago Rolscreens existed 
only in the imagination of a 
young salesman in Des Moines, 
Iowa, who was then representing 
one of the wall board companies. 
Today there are more than 500,000 
Rolscreens in use, and more are being 
sold in growing numbers by 500 
dealers located in every city of more 
than 25,000 population in the country, 
and in ten foreign countries as well. 

In February, 1925, when the Rol- 
screen Company was incorporated, the 
entire organization consisted of just 
four men. Last January fifty sales- 
men from the company’s thirty sales 
offices over the country gathered at the 
plant in Pella, Iowa, for the second 
annual Rolscreen sales conference, and 
these men represented less than a third 
of the total number of people em- 
ployed. 

Some conception of the magnitude 
of this growth may be gained from the 
fact that last year 1,700 manufacturers 
produced $25,000,000 worth of win- 
dow screens, with the Rolscreen Com- 
pany heading the list. Today it ranks 
as the largest exclusive window screen 
manufacturer in the world. 

It all came about because Lynn B. 
Robison was a salesman with ideas. 
If it hadn’t been for his ideas, Rol- 
screens would never have come into 
existence. And if he hadn’t been a 


salesman it is doubtful whether his 
ideas would ever have become realities. 
But the combination of the two has 
been responsible for revolutionizing 
the window screen industry. 


While he was selling wall board, 
“Bob” Robison spent a great deal of 
his time traveling out of the city. And 
it seemed that every time he returned 
home after a few days’ absence there 
was always a window screen to be 
fixed. He lived in an apartment 
building equipped with a type of 
metal window screens which worked 
—or, rather, were supposed to work— 
on rollers. He fixed so many of these 
rollers so many times that he began 
wondering why no one had ever de- 
vised a rolling window screen which 
really rolled. 

Later he discovered that forty dif- 
ferent manufacturers had attempted to 
perfect such a screen during the sixty 
years since the idea was first suggested 
back in 1865, and that, without ex- 
ception, every one of them had failed. 
But he didn’t know that then. Even 
if he had, those who know him say 
that wouldn’t have been enough to 
prevent him from trying. 

At any rate, he convinced himself 
that the idea was practical, and set 
about to prove it. Although his ex- 
perience as a wall board salesman had 
given him a fairly thorough acquaint- 
ance of the building material field, 
“Bob” Robison was not mechanically 
trained. His first models for a roller 
metal window screen were little better 
than the ones in his apartment which 
he had started out to improve upon. 
But instead of letting that discourage 
him, he looked around for expert me- 
chanical assistance. Having found it 
in the person of Harry Dixon, a me- 
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A salesman with an idea—Lynn 
B. Robison, president of the 
Rolscreen Company 


chanic who has since become his fac- 
tory superintendent, nothing stopped 
him until the first satisfactory screens 
had been perfected and put into serv- 
ice in Des Moines. 

Every day for weeks he telephoned 
owners of homes where Rolscreens 
were installed, simply to satisfy him- 
self that they were giving good setv- 
ice. He was anxious to make sure that 
not only the home owners, but the 
builders and architects as well, were 
pleased with the results. At the statt, 
his greatest opposition came from 
builders and architects, for their pre- 
vious experience had made them skep- 
tical of all roller window screens. But 
once convinced that Rolscreens were 
actually successful, they have since be- 
come the strongest advocates of the 
new product. 

When these first Rolscreens had 
been performing satisfactorily for 4 
few months, long enough to assuft 
him that he was off on the right foot, 
“Bob”. Robison was ready to expand 
his operations. And by a rare stroke 
of good fortune, it was then that he 
encountered Peter H. Kuyper, a young 
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man who had recently sold his lumber 
business in Pella and was eager to be- 
come established in business again. 
In Rolscreens he detected the oppor- 


which he had_ been 


tunity for 
searching. 

Pooling their resources, “Bob” and 
“Pete” incorporated the Rolscreen 
Company, each taking an equal share 
of the responsibilities. As secretary, 
treasurer and general manager, Mr. 
Kuyper assumed charge of the manu- 
facturing and financial side of the 
business, leaving to Mr. Robison, the 
president, the sales work which he was 
best qualified to handle. Since early 
in 1925, Mr. Robison has been able 
to spend the greater share of his time 
getting the business, secure in the 
knowledge that Mr. Kuyper was back 
at the plant ready to take care of it 
when it came in. 

In speaking of the sales and adver- 
tising methods that have won for Rol- 
screens national recognition as the 
leading articles of their kind on the 
market, Mr. Robison characteristically 
divides all the credit among the group 
of men whom he refers to as ‘““we’— 
meaning Mr. Kuyper, Mr. Dixon, Mr. 
Dixon’s assistant and himself, the four 
men who composed the entire manu- 
facturing, executive and selling organ- 
ization of the company at the time of 
its incorporation. In its early stages, 
Mr. Robison declared, taking the order 
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to a thousand or so specialty dealers 
throughout the country who we 
thought would be in a position to sell 
Rolscreens for us. There’s an old say- 
ing that if you make a better product 
the world will make a beaten path to 
your door. We know positively, and 
from sad experience, that even if this 
saying ever was true—that time has 
long since passed. We were convinced 
that we had a better product, and de- 
velopments have proved that we were 
right, but if anyone ever made a beaten 
path to our door we never knew any- 
thing about it. 

“What actually happened was this: 
These thousand catalogs were mailed 
to reach dealers the latter part of the 
week. We figured that orders would 
start coming in bright and early Mon- 
day morning. All of us got down to 
the plant ahead of time that morning; 
we were waiting for the postman long 
before he arrived. But when he did 
arrive, he didn’t bring a single order. 

“This had a slightly depressing 
effect upon us. But nothing like the 
effect when he didn’t bring any orders 
Tuesday, or Wednesday, or all that 
week. Another week passed, and then 
another—but still no orders. In fact, 
it was three months before those thou- 
sand circulars brought a single re- 
sponse. 

“Then, one day, we received a letter 
from a little town in southern Ne- 


As quickly as the Rolscreen Company was able, it began advertising 
in trade publications and tying in on exhibitions. 


tepresented a very small part of the 
sales work involved. The construction 
of the screens, the promptness of ship- 
ments and the actual installations could 
make or break more sales than any one 
man could possibly handle. 

In extending our business outside 
Des Moines,” he explained, ‘one of 
Sur first steps was to issue a catalog 


braska. A man who was building a 
house down there said he had seen 
our catalog in Lincoln and asked us 
to send him further information about 
Rolscreens. We decided immediately 
that this was too important a prospect 
to risk handling by mail. I hopped 
right on a train to see him. 

“In order to reach my destination, I 
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had to ride for six hours in the 
caboose of one of the slowest freight 
trains I ever saw. But I found our 
prospect at six o'clock in the evening, 
and I stayed with him until after ten 
before I finally took his order for $75 
worth of Rolscreens. I can say in all 
earnestness that that was the biggest 
sale I ever made, or ever will make. 
I rushed home to Des Moines, and we 
lost no time about shipping out the 
screens—and getting the money for 
them. 

“That sale was really our starting 


Peter H. Kuyper 


point. We had tasted blood. But we 
decided that, for a while at least, Rol- 
screens could be sold only by personal 
selling, so I went back on the road. 
Kansas City was my first stop, and 
there we obtained several nice house 
jobs, which we built and shipped. 
Shortly afterward, one of the home 
Owners wrote us a letter containing an 
expression which we still use in some 
of our sales literature. He _ said, 
‘Everybody sees ‘em—likes ‘em!’ 

“From Kansas City, I went to St. 
Louis and was fortunate enough to 
land an order for 1,000 screens to be 
used in a big apartment house. If 
there had been an airplane line from 
St. Louis to Des Moines then I’d have 
taken it. As it was, I hurried back 
as fast as I could and we began to lay 
plans for going out still farther after 
business. 

(Continued on page 302) 


Seven Reasons Why We 


Are Sticking with Jobbers 


An interview by D. G. Baird with 


H. S MASONER 
Sales Manager, Caille Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


We have heard a number of prominent executives 
explain recently why their companies have elimi- 
nated the jobber. Here is one firm that is finding 
the wholesaler an important factor in expansion of 
sales. The sales manager tells here how a jobbing 
organization ironed out the kinks in a distribution 
plan formerly built on a direct-to-dealers policy. 


HILE some continue to 
rail against the so-called 
middleman and to concoct 


many substitutes which, 
theoretically, eliminate him, others 
continue to prove by experience that 
at least in the case of their individual 
enterprises, the best and cheapest route 
to the consumer is via the wholesaler. 

The Caille Motor Company, Detroit, 
is one of the latest converts to the 
distributor plan. This manufacturer 
has been producing marine motors for 
a quarter of a century and outboard 
motors, which now constitute the 
major line, for the past seventeen 
years. Prior to the 1928 season, Caille 
motors had always been sold without 
the aid of wholesalers. Some were 
sold direct and the 700 to 800 Caille 
dealers in the country all could boast 
of “direct factory connections,” what- 
ever that may mean. 

In the fall of 1927 Caille lined up 
some distributors. Unit sales in 1928 
increased 40 per cent. Encouraged 
by this success, Caille pushed the work 
of obtaining distributors in important 
points during the fall and winter of 
1928. Unit sales for the fiscal year 
which ends October 1, 1929, increased 
57 per cent and the dollar volume 
showed a further increase to approxi- 
mately 65 per cent, due in part to the 
introduction of a new model which 
sells at a higher price, according to 
H. S. Masoner, tt manager. 

“And we are quite confident that 
the results next year will be far more 


2. Less service expense; 
More definite production sched- 


i 


ule; 


. 


Better sales representation; 
Better cooperation in the field: 
Better service to owners; 

. Larger sales volume. 


“Selling direct to dealers had 
reached the point where it involved 
entirely too much detail,” Mr. 
Masoner said. “Back in the early days 
when the business was small we could 
maintain more or less close contact 
with dealers, but when it developed 
into a big business we simply couldn't 
do anything much except to fill their 
orders when and if received. 

“The plan was not one calculated 
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Distributors teach Caille outboard motor owners the proper use of 
their motors, and also maintain a more complete service than is pos- 
sible with small dealers. 


satisfactory, because we'll have the 
benefit of experience and our dis- 
tributors will be functioning to better 
advantage,” Mr. Masoner added. 

Mr. Masoner now sees at least seven 
distinct advantages in selling through 
distributors rather than direct to 
dealers: 

1. Less. bothersome detail ; 
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to promote much intensive selling ef- 
fort, anyway. We would advertise 
for dealers, we would get a number 
of applications, we would accept the 
best of them, and from time to ume 
they would order a few motors. We 
tried to help them ‘sell by advertising 
in the boating and sporting magazines 
and circularizing lists of prospects 
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when they would send them in, but 
our field organization wasn’t large 
enough to keep in close touch with 
them and they were a rather miscel- 
laneous group of dealers. Most of 
them were hardware, sporting goods, 
automotive supply or boat dealers. 
Some of them stocked a motor or 
two, others carried no stock. All 
ordered only when and if they made 
a sale. 


No Service from Dealexs 


“They were not prepared to service 
our product, of course. As a result 
we often had to send a man from 
the factory to show an owner what 
a dumb trick he had done. On one 
occasion I traveled 250 miles to take 
care of a service call and when I got 
there I found that the man had pulled 
a wite loose from a spark plug and 
didn’t have sense enough to connect 
it again. On other occasions I found 
ownets trying to operate the motors 
on kerosene instead of gasoline and 
doing many other equally ridiculous 
things. 

“The average man doesn’t have the 
least conception of how to operate or 
care for an outboard motor. In the 
first place, he doesn’t know what com- 
bination of motor and boat to buy. 
I have many times advised a prospect 
to buy a competitive motor because I 
knew none of our models would give 
him satisfactory service on his boat. 
We rate our motors according to pis- 
ton displacement and we take great 
pains to explain what size and type 
of boat is suitable for each pie 
motor, but apparently little attention 
is given to our recommendations. At 
any rate, we find many _ utterly 
ridiculous combinations. 

“Dealers were not prepared to give 
intelligent advice, in many cases, or 
to give service of any kind. We have 
had any number of motors returned to 


the factory for overhaul when all they 
needed was new spark plugs or per- 
haps just wiping off the contact points. 
“That is expensive service. It not 
only is expensive; it also gives our 
product a poor reputation. The owner 
whose motor won't run because of his 
own ignorance believes that the prod- 
uct is defective. His friend who has 
been thinking of buying an outboard 
motor sees the trouble he is having 
with a Caille and promptly concludes 
that he will buy another make. 
“Dealers still are unprepared to give 
service. We can’t expect them to em- 
ploy a mechanic and maintain a stock 
of repair parts. But our distributors 
are prepared to give service. They 
are required to employ a competent 
mechanic and to maintain an adequate 
stock of parts. With their larger 
volume they can well afford to do this. 


Production Plans Easier 


“With distributors in all principal 
cities, then, the owner gets more 
prompt service, the service is less ex- 
pensive, and his good will and that 
of prospects in his community is pre- 
served. 

“Selling through distributors also 
enables us to plan our production in- 
telligently. We could never do this 
before. Dealers ordered motors only 
as they had immediate sale for them; 
distributors are assigned quotas and 
place their orders in the fall, thus 
enabling us to lay out a production 
schedule for the season and to operate 
much more efficiently. 

“We now have some selling power 
in the field, too, whereas dealers for- 
merly just stocked a few motors and 
let anyone who wished buy them. The 
distributors do some selling and they 
encourage their dealers to sell. They 
know the dealers in their respective 
territories better than we know them, 
of course, and they are able to line up 


a better class of dealers for us than 
we had before. 

“The distributor plan also insures 
much better cooperation in the field. 
Instead of trying to keep in touch 
with 700 or 800 miscellaneous dealers 
scattered all over, we have only twen- 
ty-five or thirty distributors and a few 
big dealers. They are business men, 
prepared to do business efficiently. In 
Canada, for example, we have only 
one distributor, but he has stores and 
warehouses throughout the Dominion, 
and, with some dealers, gives us more 
than 100 outlets. 

“Finally, the distributor plan results 
in a larger sales volume. We selected 
our distributors with considerable care 
and, in a majority of instances, they 
work their territory intensively. We 
assigned them what we considered 
pretty big quotas last fall and I can 
think of only three who will not ex- 
ceed their quotas. Many others have 
more than doubled theirs. 

“It is only fair to admit, however, 
that interest in motor boating has 
been increasing greatly in recent years 
and our sales doubtless would have 
shown a substantial increase even if 
we had continued the former plan of 
selling direct through dealers. It is 
not likely, however, that they would 
have increased nearly as much as they 
have.” 


Selecting Dealers 


In selecting distributors, Mr. Masoner 
said, Caille considered such factors as 
the line of business, financial stand- 
ing, service facilities, past perform- 
ance with other lines, and particularly 
interest in motor boating or other 
sports. 

‘Many of our distributors and some 
of our dealers are so enthusiastic over 
outboard motors that they would glad- 
ly take on the line even if they knew 
they wouldn’t make a profit on it,” 
he said. ‘We want them to make 
a profit, all right, but we also want 
them to be outboard motor enthusiasts. 
In one city, for example, our dis- 
tributor is a hardware concern now 
controlled by a couple of young fel- 
lows who were prominent in college 
athletics and who are now equally 
prominent in motor boat racing. They 
sell many motors for us and make 
money on the line, but they spend 
more money in traveling around to 
compete in motor boat races and in 


Enthusiasm and promotional activ- 
ities of Caille distributors have re- 
sulted in a wider public interest for 
motor boating sports. One dis- 
tributor is offering $1,000 in prizes 
at a regatta next season. 


TT ET 


encouraging the sport in their terri- 
tory. 

“Here’s a letter from the vice-presi- 
dent of our distributor company at 
another point. This company has a high 
financial rating and is an excellent 
distributor in other respects, but, bet- 
ter still, it has just promoted a highly 
successful regatta and is now planning 
to offer $1,000 in prizes for a similar 
meet next season. Motor boat racing 
is becoming the principal summer 
sport in that territory, as a result of 
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the enthusiasm and promotional activ- 
ities of this distributor.” 

While boating facilities in the 
territory and its popularity among 
tourists and campers are important 
factors in determining quotas, Mr. 
Masoner said that outboard motor 
sales rank higher in the large cities, 
whether or not those cities have ex- 


tensive boating facilities. This he . 


attributes to the fact that city people 
buy motors there and take them when 
they go on vacation. 
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Two of the blotters the Barr Lumber Company, Denver, has used to 
gain the interest of building prospects. 


Localized Twist for Blotter 
Advertising Snags Buyer Interest 


BY JOSEPH C. COYLE 


ANUFACTURERS 

who make a practice of fur- 

nishing retailers with dealer 

helps in the form of blotters 
will find an unusually constructive 
idea for blotter copy in the series 
being used by the W. B. Barr Lumber 
Company of Denver. 

The blotters used by this company 
are reported to be unusually success- 
ful as carriers of the firm’s sales mes- 
sage to 3,000 prospects to whom they 
are mailed each month. The list is 
compiled among people who are in- 
terested in building. 

Each of the series of blotters stands 


out from the usual run of advertising 
blotters in several ways. In the first 
place, the copy and illustrations carry 
a strictly local interest. Every month’s 
quota of blotters carries a reproduc- 
tion of an actual photograph of a 
local residence, the material for which 
was furnished by the Barr Lumber 
Company. In every instance the street 
number and the name of the con- 
tractor who built the house is shown. 
This cements the mutual interests of 
the company and the contractor, and 
induces the latter to furnish, from 
time to time, lists of citizens known 
to be interested in building. Every 
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card also bears a cut of the company’s 
trade-mark and its slogan, “Bart's 
Better Boards Build Better Buildings,” 
with brief sales copy. Many of the 
illustrations carry an appeal in a spe- 
cial way, such as one showing an 
attractive mountain home. In this 
case the text is couched in a vein to 
fit the picture, as “How delightful to 
enjoy fully the beauty of the Colorado 
Rockies with a cottage of your own. 
Barr’s have furnished plans and ma- 
terials for a large number and invite 
you to call and get suggestions and 
estimates without obligation.” 

Further to clinch the interest of the 
householder, a calendar for that month 
is printed in one corner of the blotter. 
Some of the blotters carry, in addition 
to the picture of a certain house, the 
architectural plan of the same house, 
Most of them carry a reference to a 
six-by-nine-inch booklet which is 
mailed to those who desire it. This 
booklet is also illustrated with photos 
of representative residences and pre- 
sents many sound arguments why the 
citizen should build his own home, 
with suggestions as to selection of a 
site, how to arrange a loan and many 
other problems which vex the prospec- 
tive home builder. 

A blotter previously used omitted 
the calendar and sales talk, merely 
carrying the picture of a local resi- 
dence, reference to the builder and 
the Barr Lumber Company and the 
company’s trade-mark. On one the 
trade-mark was divided into two 
phrases of three words each. A large 
B served for the first letter of each 
word, while a honey bee, hovering 
over it, made the B stand out more 
prominently, as did also a cut of a 
beehive and a clump of flowers. 
‘Build a Home First’’ was the only 
propaganda presented on this blotter. 

Thus Barr’s gains and retains the 
interest of the prospective home owner 
by distributing blotters showing local 
structures, which the recipient may 
view personally any day he may wish 
to do so. And every month there is 
something different. 


Grand Rapids Distributor 
Wins “Temple” Airplane 
The Ackerman Electric Company, dis- 
tributor of Temple radios, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, has won a $7,500 
cabin monoplane, awarded by the 
Temple Corporation to the distributor 
who established the best record for 
fulfilling or exceeding quotas on ship- 
ments of receivers from the factory, 
from August 20 to September 30. 
The plane has recently completed 2 
10,000-mile transcontinental good- 
will tour. 
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With the showmanship of a Ziegfeld, Karastan built the interest of prospective buyers up to a high pitch 
before they were invited to see the opening exhibit of the new rugs. 


How Karastan Staged the 
Debut of a New Product 


An interview by Donald White with 


JOSEPH A. RYAN 
Sales Manager, Karastan Rug Mills, New York City 


NATION - WIDE business, 

with sales running into mil- 

lions of dollars, developed 

without salesmen, in a little 
mote than a year, is the startling rec- 
ord of the Karastan Rug Mills. 

For a number of years a small 
gtoup of men have been spending 
time, thought and money on the de- 
velopment of a domestic rug emulat- 
ing an oriental. It was hoped that 
a domestic-oriental rug could be 
manufactured to sell at a moderate 
price. The new product was to fol- 
low ancient methods of manufacture 
with the exception that machines were 
to be developed to produce the 
same multi-colored, lustrous effects 
heretofore achieved only by hand. 

Experimentation was carried on in 
Stfict secrecy in a plan in Leakesville, 
North Carolina, under the direction 
of Howard S. Anderson, rug manu- 
facturing expert and mechanical 


genius. Finally, after three years of 
laborious endeavor, it was felt that 
he process had been perfected to the 
point where production could begin 
and attention could be turned to mer- 
chandising the new product. 

A salesman was told to take a sam- 


ple of the rug and determine its 
merchandising possibilities. After a 
number of weeks this man returned 
from making the rounds of a group 
of smaller dealers in outlying districts 
with word that such a rug could 
not be sold at half the price. 

Out of the consternation that fol- 
lowed this announcement, an analysis 
of the circumstances was made. Con- 
fidence in the qualities of the rug was 
unshaken, but it was decided that the 
method of approach had been faulty, 
that a man thoroughly versed in the 
merchandising of rugs was needed and 
that different tactics should be em- 
ployed. 

Joseph A. Ryan was the man upon 
whom the burden fell, while the ‘‘dif- 
ferent tactics” were left to his in- 
genuity. He had spent all of his 
business years in the rug and carpet 
industry and it was felt that out of 
this experience a solution would come. 

On the third of April, 1928, Mr. 
Ryan rolled a three-foot by six-foot 
sample of the new rug under his arm 
and set out to call on twenty or thirty 
of the most experienced rug buyers in 
the country whom he had come to 
know through long association. He 
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did not attempt to place any orders, 
but merely asked, ‘“What are the mer- 
chandising possibilities of such a 
product?” 

In nearly every instance the reply 
came back, “Splendid! But if you 
can make a nine by twelve size of 
such a rug to retail for less than $200 
you will be able to sell millions.” 

With such encouragement, Ryan 
and his associates studied production 
costs until they found they could mar- 
ket their domestic-oriental to retail for 
$195. Upon arriving at this con- 
clusion, they again turned to mer- 
chandising plans and a decision to 
introduce the product at once was 
reached. 

In deciding upon a course of 
action, one of the first steps was to 
have at least $500,000 worth of the 
rugs on hand preparatory to release. 
In less than twenty-one days after the 
first showing this entire amount had 
been signed for by various stores. 

The veteran salesman had some 
very definite ideas he wished to put 
into operation. He felt that curiosity 
could be used as the strongest pulling 
force in getting customers for a prod- 
uct of such undeniable merit as 
Karastan embodied. Keeping this 
in mind, he rented a small display 
area in‘the Textile Building in New 
York. 

Two important factors conspired to 
the advantage of this first showing. 
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The first was that those financially in- 
terested in the project wished to have 
their names withheld, and the second 
was that the Alexander Smith Carpet 
Company was staging one of the most 
important rug auctions of the year in 
the same building, just a few days 
subsequent to the rental of space. 

Of course, these things were con- 
sidered when the Karastan opening 
was planned. Exhibiting the shrewd- 
ness of a Barnum, a course employing 
several fundamentals of good show- 
manship was outlined. No prices 
were quoted and no promises about 
exclusive dealer rights were made. 

Mr. Ryan could not and would not 
divulge the names of the Karastan 
backers, declaring that all he could 
say was that the company was 
backed “to the extent of a hundred 
million dollars.” This started rumors 
and cross-rumors among rug dealers 
and buyers who gave free rein to their 
curiosity and imagination. Some of 
the most famous and illogically used 
names in the country were linked by 
these rumors to the Karastan business. 
Naturally, enough of these stories 
floating in the air had the effect of 
exciting keen interest and ‘determina- 
tion to see and examine the new prod- 
uct. 


Exhibit Kept Locked 


The glass-paneled door leading to: 


the Karastan exhibit was painted over, 
with the exception of a small circular 
space. Inside, the rugs, contrary to 
the: custom since time immemorial, 
were hung, rather than piled in awk- 
ward heaps, and the door was kept 
locked “until the start of the auction 
upstairs,” three days later. 

However, word about the new 
“mystery rug” flew from one buyer to 
another and the door with the painted 
porthole was besieged by those who 
wanted to see and feel this new article 
of merchandise. They would stand 
outside like schoolboys peeping 
through a knothole in the fence of 
the ball park. Workmen going back 
and forth putting finishing touches on 
the exhibit experienced a lucrative 
few days, for buyers were ready with 
bribes to be allowed to “‘slip in for 
a minute to take a look.” 

Needless to say, the Karastan ex- 
hibit was stormed on the opening 
morning by a curious group of buyers, 
including many of the most important 
in the country, in New York for the 
Smith auction. 

Orders began to pour in, as they 
have been pouring in since that time, 
to the extent of making it necessary 
for the Karastan Mills to add one 
new loom every fifteen days, work 
three shifts of employes night and day 
and consider space for further expan- 
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sion to take care of the advance orders 
in excess of production. 

Not a salesman has been employed 
by the organization and yet a selected 
list of customers includes 130 of fhe 
outstanding department, furniture and 
rug stores throughout the country, ex- 
clusive of many smaller dealers han- 
dling the Karastan line. 

One of the most unusual guarantees 
ever given a dealer is included as part 
of the company’s merchandising plan. 
The guarantee is that Karastan rugs 
up to and including the nine-foot by 
12-foot size will outwear any rug cost- 
ing as much as $300 more, that the 
larger sizes will outwear any rug cost- 
ing as much as $600 more, and, 
finally, if the Karastan rugs do not 
sell, the dealer will be given either 
his money back or different patterns 
substituted for the slow-movers as he 
may prefer. 


No Dissatisfaction 


So far there has not been a single 
replacement because of dissatisfaction, 
although a few have been sent in to 
be replaced by different patterns. 

This guarantee is one of the great- 
est protective devices ever made avail- 
able to dealers and may well exert a 
powerful influence in developing bet- 
ter relations between manufacturer 
and dealer in many lines where sec- 
tional preferences play a part in the 
movement of merchandise. It is a 
well-known fact that certain rug 
color combinations are peculiarly pre- 
ferred in definite areas—conservative 
patterns and colors in New England, 
bright colors in the South, and so on. 
If a rug buyer happens to misjudge 
the taste of his consumer public, the 
Karastan guarantee protects him from 
any angle. 

The Karastan company has been 
unusually successful in winning dealer 
cooperation. Thousands of lines of 
newspaper advertising have appeared 
featuring Karastan rugs because de- 
partment stores and other dealers were 
quick to see the value of the domestic- 
oriental rug as a profit-making leader 


Sample of Paint 


and accordingly featured it in their 
advertising. 

Last November B. Altman Company 
featured a series of six show windows 
on Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fourth 
Street displaying Karastan rugs, the 
first rug display of its kind ever shown 
by this store. E. A. Strawbridge, 
general advertising manager of Straw- 
bridge & Clothier, came to New York 
last year and for three days made a 
comparative study of Karastan rugs 
with imported orientals, and returned 
to Philadelphia to write a display ad- 
vertisement occupying half of the 
Strawbridge & Clothier page appear- 
ing in Philadelphia papers. An up- 
state dealer gained publicity for his 
store and for Karastan by distributing 
5,000 circulars giving the story of the 
rugs by means of an airplane circling 
over his town. 

News interest was developed in the 
rugs when it was found that by trac- 
ing from the backs of oriental 
originals, exact replicas of these mas- 
terpieces could be reproduced to such 
a fine degree as to deceive many of 
the most experienced rug dealers. At 
the present time a number of copies 
have been made from such renowned 
rugs as the Mosque Ardebil, Famous 
Sixteenth Century Ispahan and many 
other museum masterpieces. 


Oriental Setting 


The present display rooms occupied 
by Karastan in the Textile Building 
are beautifully appointed and _ thor- 
oughly in keeping with the Oriental 
atmosphere that adds immeasurably to 
the proper showing of oriental rugs. 
This display space was also planned 
and arranged by Mr. Ryan, who was 
able to produce economically a de- 
lightful setting that has evoked favor- 
able comment in the press on 
mumerous occasions. Occasional let- 
ters are written inviting buyers to visit 
these showroooms, with the result that 
many orders have been signed on the 
strength of having these men see the 
product under most auspicious condi- 
tions. 


on Can 


Eliminates Guesswork 


Y taking the guesswork out of 
paint buying, the Paraffine 
Companies, Inc., of Emeryville, 
California, have eliminated un- 
necessaty expense and saved time 
both for the consumers of its product 
and dealers. 
The simple device of painting a 
daub on each can has been utilized 


by this company. A small hole in the 
label allows the paint to show up if 
its natural color and attention is called 
to the fact that a sample is framed 
in the small circle. 

When the consumer purchases 4 
can of the paint he can be assured that 
the color he desires will be found in 
the can. 
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Sales Problems the Public 


Warehouse Can Help to Solve 


\ 


BY RICHARD WEBSTER 
Vice-President, Reimers & Whitehill, Inc., New York City 


rT RAFFIC is more than half of 
business” was a phrase often 
heard in the excitement over 
Police Commissioner 
Whalen’s plans for controlling auto- 
mobiles and pedestrians in the New 
York theatre district. Broadway busi- 
ness men who are not in the theatre 
business said that police limitations on 


traffic were unbearable limitations on 
their business. Taxi drivers complain- 
ed bitterly that there were few—even 
among the easy-spending patrons of 
New York’s expensive amusements— 
who would pay 50 to 100 per cent 
extra fares for the privilege of a 
roundabout ride to easy-walking dis- 
tance of the show they wanted to see. 


It doesn’t look like a 
storage warehouse, but 
it happens to be one. 
The Hollywood Stor- 
age Company Build- 
ing in Hollywood, 
California, typifies all 
that is modern in ware- 
house service. 


Has a poor theatrical season been 
helped by these police regulations? Is 
transportation what is primarily wrong 
with the theatre? Are production, 
selling, advertising and price right? 

It seems an irony that the theatre 
should expect relief through improved 
traffic regulations when the theatre has 
so many other business factors that 
need to be checked over—and those 
other factors just the things that most 
business men spend all their energy 
on, never giving more than superficial 
consideration to the importance of 
traffic. 

But when business does give con- 
sideration to traffic, the American re- 
action always seems to be, “There 
ought to be a law. Invoke the police 
power. Government should control 
freight rates and left-hand turns.” 
Physical distribution is an exception 
to the rule that American business 
thoroughly opposes government inter- 
ference. The only reason I can imag- 
ine for this is that we have not mas- 
tered the meaning of traffic, have not 
grasped its scope, have not analyzed 
it as a problem definitely and inti- 
mately related both to production and 
sales, an enormously significant factor 
in making or marring profits. 

Production has been analyzed and is 
pretty well understood; now even Eu- 
rope is learning “rationalization,” as 
they style scientific management. Sales 
and promotion are perhaps not as 
efficient as Taylorism, but their prac- 
tices are constantly getting a three-way 
check: first, inside—sales managers, 
advertising managers and advertising 
agencies are all eager to improve their 
methods; second, from above—em- 
ploying executives, boards of directors 
and advertising clients are forever 
scrutinizing the results of the service 
they buy; and, third, from the side 
lines—there is the raking cross-fire of 
the Chases, Schlinks and Borsodis, all 
so diabolically clever in seeing what is 
wrong with volume selling and adver- 
tising. 

But the mid-state, physical distribu- 
tion, the gap between production and 
selling—moving goods after produc- 
tion and before they are consumed— 
has not had the elaborate analysis of 
cross-checking that has been bestowed 
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on production and on selling. We 
don’t quite know what it is about and 
we leave it to Congress and the I. C. C. 

But the public warehouseman does 
know what it is about. He is just 
beginning to tell the world. He is 
ready to show us that physical distribu- 
tion properly controlled and managed 
often actually makes the difference be- 
tween loss and profit, actually saves 
accounts otherwise lost, actually opens 
markets otherwise closed. 

Definite success stories from public 
merchandise warehouses illustrate these 
general points. Perhaps the best way 
to present them will be in connection 
with answers that I have had to the 
question, ‘Can public merchandise 
warehouses solve your physical distri- 
bution problem?” There are three 
typical answers to this question from 
well-informed business men, all too 
little aware of the importance of the 
problem, and all fairly certain that 
there is no new way to solve the 


problem. 
Jobber Versus Warehouse 


The first typical answer comes from 
the jobber or from a strong believer 
in distribution by wholesalers: “Don’t 
put your stock with a local warehouse- 
man, for that may embarrass your best 
jobber; and local warehouse stocks 
scattered around the country tie up 
large sums of money in excess inven- 
tory.” There are two rejoinders to 
this. 

First, wouldn’t it be a kindness and 
an actual profit-maker both to your 
business and your best jobber if you 
could relieve him of the burden of 
receiving, stocking and delivering 
goods and so give him more energy 
and more time to concentrate on sell- 
ing for you and assuming certain credit 
responsibilities? And might it not be 
well for the jobber and his friends to 
consider whether he cannot profitably 
relegate to some agency especially 
equipped for it any one or any two of 
the three functions that he has been 
trying to carry all together, and keep 
for himself the one or the two that 
he can most economically perform? 

That is theory. The facts are pleas- 
anter. Hear this from the first-hand 
knowledge of H. W. Verrall of Gris- 
wold & Walker, Inc., merchandise 
warehouses, Chicago. “A tire manu- 
facturer found it impossible to sell his 
products to a Chicago jobber because 
a competitive line could be purchased 
from the Chicago stock of another 
manufacturer. The jobber had been 
paying an average price of $17.15 for 
his tires compared with the quoted 
average price of $17.00, the difference 
being less than the jobber’s estimated 
cost of handling tires through his stock- 


How Two Manufacturers Cut Costs Through 


an Efficient Warehousing Plan 


MANUFACTURER A 
Expenses at 


Expenses at 


Previous Location Warehouse 
eee ere 9 2 
Sauare Poet of Gpace ...... 0... 0sscaes 135,000 100,000 
MRE nnd ts ese each cred, chit °F a, a aia fir eset Ae $ 77,300.00 $ 65,000.00 
Maintenance of Buildings ............... Bi! | ee 
NS acs gcc cn 6 wwe, hae $ 79,450.00 $ 65,000.00 
Insurance on Merchandise ................ $ 2,600.00 $ 1,050.00 
NE oc ss oe ceercncwnasees 1,080.00 400.00 
I 5 ei Nine, 219:9 xen Ka 33,200.00 12,400.00 
I. os. v's we neenereer ven ns 13,400.00 8,425.00 
LABOR 
Labor Receiving and Shipping ............ $ 36,200.00 $ 23,280.00 
I a re lg 24,900.00 19,960.00 
Handling Material Between Departments .. 18,350.00 17,000.00 
Supervisors and Foremen ................ 74,400.00 64,000.00 
FE ee ere een TTT 12,000.00 7,800.00 
ee ee 12,000.00 3,800.00 
WE GA goo cv vcenncuccvaedd $177,850.00 $135,840.00 


re $307,580.00 


$223,115.00 


re $ 84,465.00 
MANUFACTURER B 
Expenses at Expenses at 
Previous Location Warehouse 
Floors Occupied ..................004. 10 2 
sauare Pace OF Geeee ..... 6.6 ss ceeivuas 27,700 20,000 
COSTS 
Total Rent for Year ................... $ 10,600.00 $ 12,000.00 
Insurance $180,000 .................... 4,200.00 180.00 
NN Se Rt ee x wiulia gion OSG = awaeee 
Disposal of Burnable Refuse ............. re 
Trucking to and from the Railroad ....... re 
Power for Manufacturing ............... 5,300.00 3,600.00 
Foremen (six necessary at previous location, 
only two at warehouse) ............. 13,800.00 4,600.00 
Labor—receiving raw material ........... 6,000.00 2,000.00 
Additional cost of handling merchandise— 
account disconnected space .......... Fo | ree Tee 
$ 50,380.00 $ 22,380.00 


Yearly Saving 


alee $ 28,000.00 


rooms. The first manufacturer came 
to us and found that the cost of stor- 
age and distribution service would be 
less than this average difference of 
fifteen cents per tire, and accordingly 
made his sale upon a basis of factory 
price plus freight, with the under- 
standing that the local jobber pay the 
warehouse expense. The jobber is 
saving several hundred dollars a month 
on the cost of his tires and a new ac- 
count has been secured by the tire 
manufacturer.” 

It is just one of our mental stereo- 
types in business to think that the job- 
ber is the only method of local stock 
supply. Although Ralph Borsodi isn’t 


usually stereotyped, he does say in 
“The Distribution Age” (page 124), 
“The wholesaler is essential if the 
economy of carload or quantity ship- 
ping and selling from the factory is to 
be maintained.” But as a matter of 
fact, even the wholesaler is finding out 
that the economy of quantity shipping 
may often be best secured through the 
public merchandise warehouse. 

A warehouse in Los Angeles is ac- 
tively promoting cooperation between 
warehousemen and jobbers: the house 
organ of its new business department 
is entitled The Broker, the Jobber, the 
Warehouseman. 

(Continued on page 299) 
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MeCANN GROWTH AND McCANN 
SUCCESS IN ADVERTISING OVER 
- THE PAST SEVENTEEN YEARS 
HAVE COME FROM A SERIOUS EF- 
- FORT TO RENDER AN EFFICIENT 
0 SERVICE - NEW BUSINESS— YES - 
0 BUT FIRST OF ALL - GOOD SERVICE 
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» these facts: 54% of our business has been served over ten 

” years, and 26% more for over five years. We are constantly 

. building on top with our share of new advertising. But 
under this lies a broad foundation of long-term business that 

“ bears testimony to the satisfactory character of our service. 
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Check 
Nalue/or Value 
Price for Price 


During the lax twelve months, there 
has been established an entirely new 
standard by which to judge the 
value of a low-priced car. Buyers in 
the low-price ld are naw entitled 
so smooth six-cylinder performance 
—to oustanding beaury aod dis 
tinction—and to literally scores of 
advanced engineering features pre- 
viously expected anly on bhigh- 
priced automobiles. For the new 
Chevrolet gives you all these things 
ia the price range of the four... with 
economy of better thas 20 miles to the 
gallon of gasoline! So betore you busy 
any antomohile, check it against the 
new Chevrolet—value for value and 
price for price! 


plex power ux 
acceleration of any 


8. 
Richecod Extinger, Livingsten, Mont, 


before you buy any automobile -- inves 


ef. 
duilarfvr-dotias valor of any car am the 


les per gallon 


With extra load 


carry my samples whic oe aon $100 
aad 


fae on 

say chat I was @ file skeptics! : 
Rew six whys i ws Reat pert on thos . ti 

ss other cars fst feedy { maincain « deivin of 

entt, was ounvinced that 

Rix represrnss greatest 
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Chevrolet 


Chevrolet's campaign had two objects: to stimulate fall sales, and to gauge the potential market. 


Chevrolet Blankets Country with 
11,000,000 Mailing 


Spectacular 


OR the second time in three 

years the Chevrolet Motor 

Company has circularized a list 

of millions of prospects with 
three pieces. 

Late in the summer of 1926 this 
company established what was believed 
to be a new record in direct-mail ad- 
vertising by circularizing a list of ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 names with 
three mailing pieces, at a total cost 
said to have been approximately $1,- 
100,000. 

The story of that campaign appear- 
ed in the February 19, 1926, issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT and in that 
story an executive of the company 
said: ‘“This was a special drive to 
boost our fall sales and, at the same 
time, to canvass our potential market. 
We felt that everyone who has 
bought a Chevrolet or any other car 
in the same price class during the past 
three years is thinking of Chevrolet 
now or will think of it before he 
buys again, and that, if we could 
get our story in his hands, our 


prospects of getting his order for a 
new cat would be greatly improved. 
During the next two and one-half 
years these 5,000,000 car owners are 
going to buy new cars; consequently, 


they constitute a large proportion of 
our potential market for some time to 
come, and we don’t wish to neglect 
them in any way.” 

Note that reference to ‘‘the next 
two and one-half years.” Those two 
and one-half years have passed, those 
5,000,000 prospects presumably have 
been sold or “killed’’ and Chevrolet, 
operating on exact schedule, has ‘‘done 
it again.” 

This time a list of 4,000,000 own- 
ets of popular-price cars outside the 
Chevrolet line was circularized with a 
letter, the list was then revised, and 
two self-mailer folders were sent to 
the remaining 3,650,000 or so. 

The approximately 11,300,000 
pieces were all mailed at the Detroit 
post office within a period of about 
three weeks. The bags were forward- 
ed from the Detroit post office at 
proper intervals to reach all the pros- 
pects, in all parts of the country, at the 
same time. 

The first mailing consisted of a let- 
ter from H. J. Klingler, vice-president 
and general sales manager, accom- 
panied by a handsome pictorial insert 
featuring the Chevrolet coach in col- 
ors, and listing the prices of other 
Chevrolet models also. 
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Mr. Klinger’s letter told of the 
overwhelming acceptance of the new 
Chevrolet Six, commented on its most 
notable features, and deplored the fact 
that even then many people had not 
had the opportunity to appreciate fully 
the remarkable significance of the 
statement, ‘“‘A Six in the Price Range 
of the Four.” Consequently, he said, 
he was going to send the recipient of 
this letter a series of folders which 
would give in detail all the facts which 
it was hoped would be of interest and 
value to him as an automobile ownet. 

When copies of this letter which 
had not been delivered were returned, 
the list was checked and all such 
names discarded. It is said that there 
were approximately 350,000 of these 
and some fifteen days were allowed 
to pass before the second mailing was 
made to the revised list. 

The second mailing was of a piece 
entitled, “How Delightful,” and the 
tie-up was a colored illustration of 
one pretty girl telling another, “how 
delightful it is to drive a Six!” The 
copy stressed six-cylinder smoothness, 
power, speed, getaway, quietness, 
“and all with the economy of the 
four!” The coach at $595 was fea- 
tured in this, as is all other mailings 
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LC SMITH raster ror 


FILLING-IN FORM LETTERS...MORE AND 


BETTER WORK WITH LESS EFFORT. 


More and more concerns are changing to-L C Smith because of its obvious mechanical 
superiority. Ball bearings make operation so much easier that production increases 
and mistakes are fewer. At the end of the day, the operator is not nervously ex- 
hausted. The LC Smith touch is different, the stroke finishes on air—never touches 
bottom. There is no shock... But even if it were no better than other machines, its 
valuable plus features alone would justify its selection...The Reverse Line Spacer 
greatly increases speed on filling in addresses of form letters. The 5-key inbuilt Deci- 
mal Tabulator, which comes as regular equipment, will handle the statistical and 
statement work in a majority of offices. The Interchangeable Platen is a useful 
feature where a variety of work is demanded of one typewriter ... Take an LC Smith 
on trial. In a week’s time, it will have won front rank as the easiest operating, fastest 


and most convenient machine in the office... Time will prove it the most durable. 


LCSmith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
51 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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of the series, the purpose being, of 
course, to emphasize the point that 
the Chevrolet is what the slogan 
claims—‘‘A Six in the Price Range 
of the Four.” 

The caption of the third piece ap- 
peared beneath a group on the front 
of the folder depicting one man say- 
ing to another man and a woman, 
“before you buy!” Opening one fold 
revealed a group of people around a 
Chevrolet car and the word, “Inves- 
tigate,’ clear across the sheet. The 
prospect was then urged to investigate 
values, performance, beauty and 
economy before he bought any auto- 
mobile. Opening the second fold of 
the piece, one was confronted by a 
large colored picture of the Chev- 
rolet car, and beneath it, in three dif- 
ferent colors, several styles of type, 
the admonition: “Before you buy 
any automobile—investigate Chev- 
rolet—a six in the price range of the 
four!” 


Presents All Models 


This folder presented all seven of 
the Chevrolet models in attractive 
colors and the copy explained why 
“Only Chevrolet gives you six-cylinder 
power, speed and smoothness in the 
price range of the four!” 

Like the campaign conducted two 
and a half years ago, there were two 
objects of this huge promotion; to 
stimulate immediate sales during the 
fall and to gauge the potential mar- 
ket. 

The fall months have always been 
rather lean ones for the automobile 
industry and there had been a 
tendency to accept this condition as 
inevitable and let it go at that until 
Chevrolet developed a habit of refus- 
ing to be governed by tradition. In 
1925, for the first time, this aggressive 
sales organization undertook to pre- 
vent the usual fall sag in its sales 
curve by promoting a special selling 
campaign. The effort proved success- 
ful to a considerable extent and when 
the time came to plan the fall cam- 
paign for 1926 the record-breaking 
direct-mail promotion of that year was 
decided upon. 

The 5,000,000 prospects circular- 
ized at that time, with immediate 
prospects secured by salesmen through 
personal contact, were enough to keep 
the Chevrolet salesmen supplied for 
about two and one-half years. It is 
a well-known fact that more than 80 
per cent of new car sales are to people 
who have already owned a car, and 
the automobile manufacturers know 
from statistics what percentage of car 
owners turn in their old cars and pur- 
chase new ones when their cars reach 
certain ages. Given this condition and 
these facts to guide them, automobile 
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salesmen need only a list of car owners 
of the proper class in order to have 
a ready-made prospect list. 

As soon as the Chevrolet direct-mail 
campaign was completed, therefore, the 
list was broken down by zones and the 
zone offices then proceeded to break 
them down by dealer territories and 
to furnish each dealer the list of pros- 
pects in his domain. Dealers’ sales- 
men then followed up these prospects 
by personal calls, fortified by the 
knowledge that every one of them had 
been “softened” for him by having 
received three mailings from the home 
office. 

This list is used chiefly for routine 
canvassing. Salesmen are continually 
getting leads on live prospects from 
many sources, and they, of course, fol- 
low these up immediately. There are 
not enough such leads to keep them 
all busy all the time, however, so each 
salesman usually is expected to do a 
certain amount of canvassing each 
day. To go out and canvass blindly 
would be a waste of time and effort. 
The dealer, therefore, gives each sales- 
man a number of names each day 
taken from the list of 4,000,000. The 
salesmen know that these prospects 
own low-price cars, they have their 
names and addresses, and they know 
they have at least thought of Chevrolet 
recently, for they have received three 
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mailings concerning the Chevrolet Six, 

All this being true, the list of 
4,000,000 prospects will last even the 
Chevrolet army of salesmen quite a 
while. 

This big drive was a special promo. 
tion and did not in any way affect 
Chevrolet’s regular use of direct-mail 
in following up immediate prospects, 
The sending of three pieces of direct- 
mail to an immediate prospect is one 
of the steps in the Chevrolet “‘seven- 
point sale,” which has been outlined 
in this magazine. Those pieces are, 
of course, different from the ones used 
in the special drive. 

The three pieces being sent to im- 
mediate prospects at present are all 
self-mailer folders entitled, respective. 
ly, ‘Volume and Value,” “Four 
Years of Gruelling Tests and Develop. 
ment” and “Beauty of Line and 
Color.” | 

The first explains that only the huge 
volume of Chevrolet has made possible 
such value as is given in the present 
“Six in the Price Range of the Four.” 
The second tells how the new model 
was proved under all conditions at 
the General Motors proving ground, 
and the third stresses beauty in many 
ways, all of which, of course, are tied 
up with the beauty of the car. The 
mailing piece itself, as one might 
guess, is very beautiful. 


Hipp, Didisheim Offers $50 Watch 
for Best Dealer Credit Letter 


¢< OUR order cannot be 
shipped unless the bill is 
paid in advance, or we have 
part cash and your note, or 
the merchandise is sent to you 
Cam 

How do you tell the retailer this and 
still keep his good will? For the best 
letter to be used in this way the Hipp, 
Didisheim Company, of New York, is 
offering one of its $50 Winton 
watches. 

“Undoubtedly other sales organiza- 
tions are confronted with this prob- 
lem of what kind of letter to write to 
the merchant whose credit is not the 
best,” said J. P. Duffy, sales promotion 
manager of the company. “Our suc- 
cess with such letters has been spotty, 
to say the least. 

“Some jewelers never answer the 
letters. Others are indignant and in- 
sist if their account cannot be an 
open one, they will cancel their 
orders.” 

Letters which have been used suc- 
cessfully, or which may be used suc- 
cessfully, in settling the credit problem 
with the retail merchant whose credit 


is shaky are eligible for entry in the 
contest. 

The contest is open to all readers 
of SALES MANAGEMENT and letters 
should be submitted to the Contest 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, New 
York, not later than midnight of De- 
cember 1, 1929. Each entrant may 
submit as many letters as he wishes in 
typewritten form, with carbon copy 
attached. 

The Hipp, Didisheim Company te- 
serves the right to use all or any on 
of the letters submitted. The best 
letters will be printed in SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. 

Men who have had long experience 
in settling sales problems have been 
chosen as judges. They are: C. D. 
Maddy, promotion manager, Prentice- 
Hall, New York; A. C. Monagle, 
vice-president, Royal Baking Powder, 
New York, and Raymond Bill, editor 
of SALES MANAGEMENT. 

Should letters of equal excellence 
be submitted, the Hipp, Didisheim 
Company will award duplicate prizes 
to the writers. 
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typesetting that 

goes as fast as 
typewriting 


Anyone who can operate a typewriter can now sit 
down before the Set-O-Type and produce accurate 
Multigraph composition as fast as the lines can be 
written on paper. 

Electrically operated by contacts with typewriter 
keybars, the Set-O-Type clicks off a 30-line letter in 
from five to eight minutes. It saves an average of 80 
per cent in time, compared with hand-setting. It 
saves approximately 50 per cent in cost. It pays for 
itself in a hurry wherever there is a continuous vol- 
ume of composition for letters, bulletins, house 
organs, and similar material. 

You don’t distribute type when you use a Set-O- 
Type. It is cheaper to dispose of it as type metal 
scrap... and use clean, fresh, new type for each job. 

At a touch of the handle the completed drum is 
released so that it can be transferred to the Multi- 
graph and production started immediately. 

The Set-O-Type adds a new speed tool to the 
Multigraph line. For its class of applications it offers 
the same competent design and production skill 


MULTIGRAPH 


SET =~ - 1 .TRE 


CLEAN, NEW METAL TYPE IS AUTOMATICALLY PLACED ON 
A MULTIGRAPH DRUM IN ROWS SIMPLY BY PRESSING THE 
TYPEWRITER KEYS. : 


embodied in other Multigraph typesetting or embossing 
equipment: the Multigraph Keyboard Compotype for 
making plates and blankets; the Model 59 Typesetter for 
speedy semi-automatic composition. 

Ask your nearest Multigraph office to demonstrate this 
Multigraph typesetting equipment for you. You'll find 
the number in your telephone directory. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 
1832 EAST goth STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 


A Dealer Pleads 
for More Help 
in ““Dealer Helps” 


BY HARRY W. FLANNERY 


Director of Sales Promotion, Fort Wayne Builders’ Supply Company, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Most dealer helps are dumped into the waste basket 
or tossed in a corner of the storeroom because the 
manufacturers preparing them have not taken 
enough care to find what type of material is specif- 
ically suited to the dealer’s sales problems, says this 
retail executive. Perhaps you can use his suggestions. 


WONDER how many thousands, 

more likely millions, of dollars 

are wasted every year in adver- 

tising prepared by manufacturers 
for their dealers. 

We are dealers in building ma- 
terials, and in this respect I believe we 
are representative of independent 
dealers in almost every line under the 
sun. 

Yesterday, for instance, a package 
of job signs came in from a screen 
manufacturer from whom we buy. I 
opened the package hopefully, remem- 
bering our screen man had just been 
asking for signs to go on his screen 
jobs. 

But when I examined the contents 
of this package I knew the needs of 
our screen manager were yet unfilled. 
The signs were practically useless. 
They were on calender stock paper. 
Such paper would tear in any wind 
and would become worthless after a 
rain. They measured fourteen by 
twenty-two inches and might easily 
have been the standard size, twenty- 
four by thirty-six inches. Job signs 
have to be seen at a glance by people 
tiding by in automobiles, and the 
larger the sign the better the chance 
of securing attention. The paper was 
white printed with black and red 
sturdy Gothic type, and the message 
was so verbose no one who rides 
might read: ‘Thomastown Aristocrat 
Metal Screens are being installed in 
this building by Fort Wayne Builders’ 
Supply Company, 840 Hayden Street, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. ‘Aristocrat 


Metal’ Screens are manufactured by 
Thomastown Screen and Manufactur- 
ing Company, Inc., Thomastown, New 
Jersey.” 

I threw the signs away. 

Today some beautiful lithographed 
folders, booklets and postal cards 
came in from another manufacturer. 
We had ordered needed quantities im- 
printed by this manufacturer, and had 
been enthusiastic about the samples 


_ submitted beforehand, because as 


campaign pieces they were attractive 
and well planned. Large, prominent 
space had been left for imprinting and 
we sent a logotype that would look 
neat in the space and would be fitted 
to the character of the literature. 

When I saw the imprinted literature 
my enthusiasm zipped to zero. The 
logotype had not been used, and a 
small Gothic type had been  substi- 
tuted, many of the imprints being on 
the slant, few of them centered. The 
postal cards were absolutely blank on 
the address side, with nothing to in- 
dicate they were postal cards. ‘At- 
tempted saving on the minor item of 
imprinting had cheapened the effect 
of the whole job. This manufacturer 
had failed to realize the importance 
of the dealer in the dealer’s own town 
—the man the prospect knows and on 
whom he would call. 

I haven't thrown this literature 
away yet. We are using it to pass 
out to prospects we see, but we do 
not think it advisable to use for 
direct-mail campaigns. We have 
ordered an unimprinted supply which 
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we shall print up ourselves. More 
wasted money! 

Last week I prepared a series of 
roofing advertisements for the fall 
selling campaign, and turned to a 
roofing manufacturer's advertising 
help book to assist me in the copy. 
Generally, building material dealers do 
not have time to write their own 
copy and accordingly order ad number 
so and so, which is used complete as 
sent by the manufacturer, cut and 
copy included. Suppose, however, a 
dealer used ads such as I found in 
this book. They would confuse pros- 
pects seeking roofing information and 
sell few, if any, roofs because they are 
too technical for the layman. Here 
is a sample of the copy in one of the 
advertisements : 


No Consumer Appeal 


“Swan’s Duplex Twin Shingles are 
twenty inches wide and twelve and 
one-half inches deep, and are surfaced 
with natural slate in colors of green, 
red, blue-black or art-blende. 

“1. Are packed in easy-to-handle 
bundles. 

2. Are double shingles and cover 
twice the area of ordinary shingles— 
save labor and nails. 

“3. Are self-spacing, easy to lay, 
with wide butt and extra smooth slate 
surfacing and give three layers on the 
roof. 

“4. Will not catch fire from burn- 
ing sparks. 

“5S. These shingles are for new 
work or right over the old shingles. 

“Duplex Twin Shingles are made 
by Swan & Company, Inc., manufac- 
turers of Swan’s Shingle Design Roll 
Roofing, Rubberbas Roofing, Duplex 
Black Building Paper, Swan’s Insulat- 
ing Blanket and Duplex Board. 
There’s a Swan product for every sort 
of building. We are headquarters for 
Swan’s roofings, building papers and 
wall board.” 

What does a home owner know or 
care about the kind of bundles shin- 
gles are packed in, the area each 
shingle covers, the saving in labor 
and nails, easy laying, or most of the 
other details given in this ad? Such 
information would be welcomed by 
architects and contractors, because tt 
is practical to them, but ordinary 
home owners are more interested in 
the protection a roofing gives them, 
the reliability of applicators, guaran- 
tees and easy payment services. 

The examples given are just a few 
of the many found in this one field. 
I could cite many more about every 
form of advertising assistance given 
by building material manufacturers. 
Many other concerns offer intelligent 
cooperation, but those who waste 
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O REACH THE MOST INFLUENTIAL U.S. FAMILIES -- ECONOMICALLY, EFFECTIVE 


LY. 


Announcing 300,000 for 1930... 


By far the largest $5-or-more 
circulation ever obtained 


Here is the record of TIME’S average 
net paid circulation. 


Guaranteed Delivered 


i eee (No guarantee) 18,500 (Sworn) 
BS 684K 35,000 43,465 A. B.C. 
| eee 70,000 75,228 A. B.C. 
i ee 110,000 110,522 A. B.C. 
eee 135,000 139,109 A. B.C. 
1928... 180,000 189,238 A. B.C. 
eee 220,000 225,323 (Ast ois 


Having made good on six circulation 
pledges, TIME now guarantees for 
1930 an average net paid circulation 
of 300,000. 


300,000 VITALITY 


Sound circulation . . + no premiums, no cut 

rates, no high-pressure forcing. . . . If you 
4 have never seen TIME's Circulation Catechism, 
F ask the Promotion Manager for it. . . 
205 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


THE VITALITY OF TIME’S PAST AND PRESENT INSURES — 


¥" > 


IT'S THE PRESS THAT HAS 
THE 45-YEAR HABIT OF 
PRODUCING RESULTS 
INTHE PITTSBURGH 


—-so it’s natural that The Pre 
Pittsburgh paper (in advert 
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money and effort are entirely too 
numerous. 

At the same time, the waste is un- 
necessary. It could be prevented easily 
if manufacturers would investigate the 
fields they cover, if only by conferring 
with their dealers. Thus, they would 
learn the true situation before spend- 
ing an unwise cent in actual advertis- 
ing. Some concerns have made 
elaborate inquiries. 

In cooperation with the Bureau of 
Business Research of Harvard Uni- 
versity, the Atlas Portland Cement 
Company has been making an annual 
survey of the operating expenses of 
building material dealers. This is 
perhaps the most comprehensive sur- 
vey made in the building material field 
by a manufacturer, but it is more of 
a cost-finding service for the guidance 
of dealers than anything else. The 
survey preliminary to an advertising 
campaign by a manufacturer need be 
simple indeed. 


Personal Survey Best 


Manufacturers might make the sur- 
vey by mail once the machinery of 
annual cooperative programs has been 
in action several years, but I do not 
believe it would be advisable to make 
initial surveys in this manner. In the 
first place, it would be almost impos- 
sible to draw up a good questionnaire 
without first making what the manu- 
facturer is trying to avoid—a personal 
survey; and in the second place, deal- 
ers are used to the variety of adver- 
tising helps they have been getting 
from manufacturers, and since none 
have time for and do not know much 
about practical advertising, most of 
them would be “yes-men.” They 
would doubtless okay previous result- 
less campaigns, thinking the manufac- 
turer knows best. He should. 

The best survey would be made by 
men sent out by the manufacturer or 
by the advertising agency to report on 
this particular subject. These men 
could interview representative dealers, 
contractors and home builders and 
plan programs accordingly. It is most 
important that these men learn the 
dealer's viewpoint, and look at the 
selling problem from his angle. They 
must realize that the manufacturer— 
unless he produces radios, washing 
machines, furniture, automobiles or 
other heavily advertised items—is not 
as well known or as good a selling 
argument as far as name is concerned 
as the local dealer. 

The cement companies set an ex- 
ample to almost every other building 
material manufacturer in preparing 
ads their dealers can use. These com- 
panies write advertisements in the 
language of the prospect and talk 


about things in which the prospect is 
interested. They even produce copy 
in which almost no mention is made 
of cement, realizing that as they in- 
crease the general business of their 
dealers they naturally increase their 
own business also. 

Presentation of good advertising 
cooperation by manufacturers to deal- 
ers is especially important now that 
so much of our independent retailing 
is barren of profits, and so many busi- 
ness men are barely making as much 
as the laborers they hire. The situa- 


tion is largely due to the concentrated 


merchandising of chain stores and 
mail-order houses, and in the buildin 
material field, the ready-cut concerns, 
also. These direct-selling organiza. 
tions have highly efficient and 
well-planned advertising and selling 
campaigns, and they are making im. 
portant inroads on the business that 
has previously come to dealers who 
did no more than wait for prospects 
to come to them. 

The battle of competition is hot. 
Independent dealers need effective 
weapons and the manufacturer can 
supply them. Both will profit thereby. 


A moving display, which shows eighty feet of furniture in three and 

one-half minutes and is said to attract five times as many persons to 

windows as still displays, is being used by the Bell Chesterfield Com- 
pany, San Francisco. 


Moving Exhibit and Display 
Truck Help to Sell Furniture 


TRAVELING window exhibit 

and a truck display have 

proven effective means of ad- 

vertising and promoting sales 
of furniture manufactured by the Bell 
Chesterfield Company of San Fran- 
cisco. 

The truck, containing a full line of 
Bell Chesterfield products, covers San 
Francisco and surrounding territory, 
making visits to housewives in the 
district. They are invited to look at 
the furniture and assured that no or- 
ders will be solicited. 

Circulars are distributed which bear 
the name and address of the nearest 
retail furniture dealer. 


Visits of the truck are tied up with 
newspaper advertising. 

The second means of promoting 
sales of Bell Chesterfield furniture 1s 
a moving display, which in three and 
a half minutes shows eighty feet of 
furniture. This display is said to at- 
tract five times as many persons (0 
display windows of retail stores thus 
equipped than the usual still display. 

This display is operated by a small 
electric motor, which plugs into an 
ordinary light socket. The furniture 
is placed on a running platform, an 
since it is not fastened to the floor, 
it can be installed easily. The plat- 
form is made of portable sections. 
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=| THINGS 
r DONE 
lo TO 50 
TIMES 
FASTER 


AND AT 
LESS COST 


O business today can afford hand 
methods when a machine will do 


“7 


Model H-3 —Prints names, 
addresses or other data 
thru a ribbon— 1,200 to 
1,800 impressions an 
hour—other hand-op- 
erated machines from 
$20 to $105. All 
prices f.o. b. 
Chicago. 


the work quicker, without mistakes and Masel Be Diet 7 
at less cost. BA apeed "2,000 to. 3,000 ’ 
In thousands of concerns, many of them — “Kinds “ind sizes vof “forms 
in your line of business, Addressographs “Other “electrically? operatcd 
% have replaced hand methods andare doing = “frites f°o. b. Chicago. 
*%, the work 10 to 50 times faster! Even the 


smallest Addressographs speed the day’s 
business, get things done on time, elimi- 
nate errors, increase sales, reduce expense, 
add to profits. Names and data are writ- 


ten on a countless variety of forms — 
) 
es ledger sheets, shop and store Medd At —~ Vids wee 
automatic — $2,025.00. 
orms, stock records, shipping tags, pay Tp ye 
and dividend checks, collection forms other data thru a ribbon on 
; ; forms of various kinds and 
sales letters, circulars, envelopes, post _ sizes. Speed 7,500 an hour. 
Other  ‘‘Automatics’’ from 
cards, etc., etc., etc. $595 to $12,750. All prices AEE 
" : ; , f. o. b. Chicago. i 
There are small machines for small businesses— 
electrically operated and automatic models for 
larger businesses. The range of prices meets any 
; Dupligraph — Model D-3  yequirement. Let us show you what an Addresso- 
with $2,025, or leased at i eilt ded busi Mail th 
monthly rate. Prints a graph wi Oo in your Dusiness. ail the cour 
letters per hour, ; : ; 
; PLETE with name, address, POM for helpful advice and information. 
ting <a. date, entire lee. Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 
) nature ther 
yi yp Blt. machines from ADDRESSOGRAPH Co., 924 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
and $57.50 to $1,595 f. o. b. Canadian Head Office and Factory: Addressograph Co. > Led., 
t of Chicago. 30 Front Street W, Toronto, 2, Ont i A 
! European Head Office and Factory: London, "England. 7 
) at- Cardograph — $57.50 f. 0. b. Manufacturers of Graphotype Addressograph Dupligraph F 
Chicago. Prints 1,500 mes- Cardograph Speedaumat 4 Mail 
$ to sages thru a ribbon on post 
i cards in an hour! 4 with your 
am , letterhead to 
y an ADDRESSOGRAPH Co., 
vate 924 West Van Buren 
wih 4 Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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HE American Weekly not only gives the advertiser more readers for 

less money than any other publication in the world, but it offers a page 
nearly three times as big as any other magazine. Is the size of the page im- 
portant? We believe it is. 

The competition for advertising attention grows keener every day. Adver- 
tisers are bidding millions for attention. The expert advertisement writer is 
paid more than the author of a best seller. 

A fine commercial artist makes more money than the President. No cost 
is spared by the advertiser to lure the buyer’s eye. 

In an American Weekly color page, your illustration and headline have a 
chance. There is plenty of room to tell the whole story of your product with- 
out leaving out the coupon. 

For $16,000 you can buy a full page in color in The American Weekly 
and reach 6,000,000 homes located in the richest buying centers of the 
United States. That means one family out of every four at a cost of less than 
1g cent per family. 

The most people at the lowest cost! If you have a national advertising 
proposition, then you have an American Weekly proposition. This great 
magazine is the best buy on the publishing counter today. 
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Butler Brothers Get 
American Wholesale 
in Expansion Plan 


Butler Brothers, Chicago, largest 
wholesalers in the United States in 
the variety store field, announced this 
week plans to take over the American 
Wholesale Corporation, Baltimore, 
about January 1. 

Sales of the American Wholesale Cor- 
poration for 1928 were $22,866,000. 
Although the Butler figures have 
never been published, the combined 
volume of the two organizations prob- 
ably exceeds $75,000,000. 

The Baltimore house will be operated 
as the American Wholesale Division 
of Butler Brothers, serving the terri- 
tory south of Philadelphia and east 
of Ohio. “With our present houses 
in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Dallas and San Fran- 
cisco,” explained Frank S. Cunning- 
ham, president of Butler Brothers, 
“the merger will complete our chain 
of seven warehousing and open stock 
plants, giving us effective distribution 
in every county in the United States. 
“The merger is especially advantage- 
ous because the business of American 
Wholesale Corporation, like our own, 
is based upon catalog selling. A 
monthly net price catalog takes the 
place of the large number of travel- 
ing salesmen required in other whole- 
sale businesses. 

“The contract provides that we will 
take over the merchandise, fixtures 
and good-will, but not the real estate, 
of American Wholesale Corporation. 
The merger should effect savings in 
buying and economies in overhead 
and selling expense. 

“The Baltimore house will be oper- 
ated as a separate and distinct unit, 
with virtually its entire present organ- 
ization remaining intact. L. C. Burr, 
our vice-president in charge of dry 
goods merchandising and now man- 
ager of our Minneapolis house, will 
become general manager there.” 
American Wholesale Corporation is 
forty-eight years old and was incor- 
porated in 1919. 

Butler Brothers, eight years older, 
now supplies 10,000 independent 
merchants, chiefly in the five cent to 
one dollar field. About a year ago, 
Butler Brothers also entered the retail 
chain field under the name of Scott 
Stores, Inc.—planning at that time to 
establish one hundred units this year. 


Films for Government 


The Stan-a-phone, portable motion picture 
unit being distributed by the Stanley Edu- 
cational Film Division, New York, has 


been adopted for use by the Department 
of Agriculture, 


Frank §. Cunningham 


Fabric Makers Organize 
and Plan Campaign 


The Associated Manufacturers of 
Fabric Auto Equipment, Inc., in their 
tenth annual meeting at Chicago last 
week, voted to spend $30,000 on a 
national advertising campaign to ex- 
ploit seat coverings. 

On January 1 the association will 
establish permanent headquarters at 7 
East 44th street, New York, under 
the direction of W. J. Parker, who 
has just been appointed commissioner. 


4-One Box Promotes 


Clinton S. Darling has been appointed 
assistant to Col. Guilford C. Babcock, 
president of 4-One Box Machine Makers, 
Rockaway, New Jersey, and will be con- 
cerned principally with the development 
of 4-One wire-bound boxes. Recently he 
had been in charge of market development 
work for the American Dry Milk Institute, 
Chicago. 


Graybar Expands in South 


Graybar Electric Company has just opened 
in Louisville its seventy-fourth warehouse. 
The warehouse, to serve as a distributing 
agency for the company’s products in Ken- 
tucky and the neighboring sections of In- 
diana and Illinois, is the twenty-second 
distributing unit of Graybar in the South. 


Zacher Heads Travelers 


L. Edmund Zacher has been elected presi- 
dent of the Travelers Insurance Company 
and its associated companies, to succeed 
Louis F. Butler, who died October 23. 
Mr. Zacher has been with the company 
since 1904 and has been vice-president 
and treasurer for the past seven years. 


Every U. S. Newspaper 
Employed by Ford to 
Announce Price Cut 


A full page in every English language 
newspaper in the United States and 
every English and French language 
newspaper in Canada was taken by 
the Ford Motor Company last week 
to announce reduction in the price of 
their cars ranging from $15 to $200. 
In making the announcement Edsel 
Ford, president of the company, 
pointed out that it is “our belief that 
basically the industry and business of 
the country are sound. 

“We are reducing prices now because 
we feel that such a step is the best 
contribution that can be made to as- 
sure a continuation of good business 
throughout the country. Our dealers 
are assisting in the move by accepting 
a reduction in their discounts. 

“It has always been the policy of this 
company to pass on to the public as 
rapidly as possible the advantages of 
quantity production and newly de- 
veloped manufacturing efficiencies.” 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of 
General Motors Corporation, asked on 
his return from Europe this week 
whether his company intended to 
meet Ford reductions, refused to com- 
ment. 


Marmon Establishes 
Four Sales Areas 


Division of the United States into 
four major sections, each under a field 
supervisor, has just been made by the 
Marmon Motor Car Company, 
Thomas E. Jarrard, general sales di- 
rector, announced this week. 
Operating under the field supervisors 
are district representatives, and under 
the latter, wholesale representatives. 
The four field supervisors are J. W. 
Hawk, Pacific inter-mountain section, 
with headquarters at Oakland; J. W. 
De Bow, Great Lakes section, with 
headquarters at Indianapolis; J. O. 
Smith, Southern section, at Birming- 
ham, Alabama; and George C. Ten- 
ney, Atlantic section, at Boston. 

Mr. Hawk, the new member of the 
Marmon field organization, has held 
important positions on the West Coast 
with Durant Motor Company of Cali- 
fornia and the Willys-Overland 
Pacific Company. 

J. W. DeBow, in charge of the Great 
Lakes section, has been with Marmon 
nearly a year, during which he has 
been a field supervisor. Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Tenney likewise have been 
with the Marmon organization for 
some time. 


The United States Rubber Company—the world’s 
largest producer of rubber—is responsible for 
nearly every important advancement in tire build- 
ing since the beginning of the industry. Purer 


rubber, latex treated Web Cord, the flat-band 


method of construction, sprayed rubber and more 


scientific tread design are a few U.S. achievements 


that are reflected in the finer, sturdier and more 
economical tires of today. United States Tires 


are advertised by Campbell-Ewald Compan 


Campbell-Ewald Company, H. T. Ewald, President, 
Detroit; New York; Chicago; Seattle; Los Angeles; 
Portland; San Francisco; Paris, France; Sydney, Australia; 

In Canada—Campbell-Ewald, Limited, Toronto; Montreal; 
Vancouver ’ ’ ’ ’ f 


Address our Detroit Office for a booklet featuring the personnel and organization 
of the Campbell-Ewald Company 
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$100,000,000 Carpet 
Merger; Bigelow, 
Sanford to Unite 


Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company 
announced this week plans to pur- 
chase the mills and inventory of Ste- 
phen Sanford & Sons, Inc. The name 
of the combined company will be the 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet & Rug Com- 
pany. 

It is expected that John Sanford, 
president of the Sanford company, 
will become chairman of the board, 
and John A. Sweetser, president of 
Bigelow-Hartford, president. 

With combined annual sales of about 
$35,000,000 and involving holdings 
of about $100,000,000, the new 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet & Rug Com- 
pany would be the largest in the 
world. Bigelow-Hartford sales are 
estimated at $23,000,000 annually 
and Sanford between $12,000,000 
and $15,000,000. 

The Sanford company was _ estab- 
lished in 1830. 


American Tobacco Seeks 
to Regain Leased Brands 


The American Tobacco Company 
was ordered by Supreme Court Jus- 
tice E. J. Glennon, New York, this 
week, to show cause why a permanent 
injunction should not be issued for 
restraining the cancellation of the 
leasing of four brands of cigarettes 
and six brands of tobacco to the 
Union Tobacco Company. 

The agreement reached by the two 
companies in 1923 gave the Union 
Tobacco Company, it is said, exclu- 
sive rights to the use of Herbert 
Tareyton brand of both cigarettes and 
tobacco. This agreement, in August, 
1927, was made to include the 
Melachrino, Three Castles and Cap- 
stan brands of cigarettes and Capstan, 
Wills Latakia, Travellers, Sweet 
Chestnut and Three Castles for to- 
bacco. 


Heads Flexlume Sales 


Sherwood C. Moss, for twenty-three 
years engaged in sales and advertising 
work as a member of the Moss-Chase 
Company, Buffalo advertising agency, has 
become director of sales and advertising 
of the Flexlume Corporation, electric sign 
manufacturers. The Moss-Chase Company 
will continue, with Jerome B. Chase as 
president and general manager; Edmund 
J. Felt, secretary, and Miss W. A. Hamel- 
man, assistant secretary and treasurer. 


Miss 1929, “the magazine for the modern 
girl,” has been established at New York, 
a Clayton publication. A. Henry Young 
has left the Macfadden organization to be- 
come advertising manager for it. 


Gives Short Skirts 
Five Years More 


Except for formal wear, at least 
five years will be required to 
educate the average American 
woman to adopt the longer 
skirt style, Dr. Paul UH. 
Nystrom, professor of market- 
ing at the Columbia University 
School of Business, told the 
Advertising Club of New York 
University the other day. 
There is still resentment among 
women against the move to 
lengthen skirts, Dr. Nystrom 
said. Although ready-to-wear 
dresses are being made longer, 
retail stores have found their 
alteration expenses going up, 
because women bought the 
longer dresses, wore them once 
and then had them shortened at 
the store’s expense. 


Plough Plans $1,000,000 
Advertising Program 


An advertising appropriation of more 
than $1,000,000 is planned by 
Plough, Inc., manufacturers of toilet 
preparations and medicines, Memphis, 
Tennessee. More than 400 news- 
papers, weekly and monthly magazines, 
farm papers, direct mail and various 
forms of dealer helps will be used. 
The company’s products are now sell- 
ing at the rate of 35,000,000 packages 
a year. 

The appropriation represents an in- 
crease of $200,000 for magazines and 
newspapers alone over 1929. 

Several changes in the company’s sales 
policies, soon to be undertaken, are 
expected to add materially to their 
1930 volume. 


Mergenthaler Launches 
Foreign Publications 


The Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
has begun publication of a Spanish 
and a Portuguese newspaper, called, 
respectively, Boletin Linotipico and 


Boletim Linotypico. Both tabloid in 
size, the Portuguese paper is circulated 
among prospects and customers of 
the company in Brazil; and the 
Spanish paper in some twenty Span- 
ish-speaking countries. Each paper 
presents, in addition to news and 
feature stories, a technical department 
to assist linotype operators and ma- 
chinists. 

Anyone wishing to receive either or 
both of the publications is invited to 
write to the foreign department of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 


McCray Reorganizes; 
Wassell Will Head 
Sales Department 


As part of an expansion program ' 
several executive appointments have | 
been announced by the McCray Re. f 
frigerator Sales Corporation, Kendall. 


Stewart : 
becomes general manager and 18 


ville, Indiana. H. 


Wassell sales manager. Mr. Stewart 
° ° i ? 
vice-president, has been with the cor. 


poration for more than twenty-five : 


years. 
Under Mr. Wassell in the ageng 


division will be R. J. Missellhorn and 


J. H. Gant, in charge of eastern sales, 
The western sales will be under M 


A. Drumheller and W. H. Reichard. f 


The branch store division will be in { 


charge of T. J. Murphy. In this de. 
partment will be V. C. Knight, W, 
R. Hawkins, D. W. Bigelow and R. 
D. Dillon. 


The special built-to-order department 


will be under H. E. Culbertson, and 
the chain store division will be han- 
dled by C. H. Ziebell and G. F, 
Shoup. 

R. S. Moses, member of the sales de. 
partment for many years, has been 
appointed promotion manager. About 
January 1 he will establish a school 
for salesmen. 


Rowland Will Direct 
Chrysler Advertising 


R. M. Rowland has been appointed 
director and John H. Caron assistant 
director of advertising of the Chrys- 
ler Sales Corporation. Mr. Rowland, 
who has been with Chrysler for two 
years as director of sales promotion, 
will continue also to have charge of 
that activity. He was formerly sales 
promotion manager of Willys-Over- 
land. 

Mr. Caron has been a member of the 
Chrysler advertising organization for 
several years. 

W. J. Mattimore has resigned 3 
director of advertising to return 0 
advertising agency work. 


A Correction 

A story on a nation-wide window display 
survey, which appeared in the October 26 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT, mentione 
that the survey had been conducted by 
Corporate Advertisers, Inc. This was @ 
error. It should have been Corporate At 
visers, Inc., New York. 


Britain Plans 1930 Fair 


The 1930 British Industries Fait will be 
held simultaneously in London mA 
Birmingham, from February 17 © 28, 
1930. 
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Planning effective sales work 


- - - before the advertising starts 


Here is a long looked for book that gives 
data by states, counties, towns of 1000 
up, and the 100 principal markets 


A STUDY of ALL 


AMERICAN MARKETS 
New Edition 


Akron, Ohio, Beacon Journal 
ny, N. Y., Knickerbocker Press 
Allentown, Pa., Morni: 
Atlanta, Ga,, laut - 
paltimore, Md., Sun 
Inghamton, N. Y., Press a dL 
Birmingham, Al "New veces 
Bron =" Globe A8e Herald 
tidgeport, Conn., Post & Telegram 
1 N. Y., Eagle 
5 i News 
io, Repositor 
harleston, i 
Sere S.C, Post-News and 
Charlotte, N.C, Observer 
il, The Daily News 
» Times Star 


‘olumbus, Ohio, Dispatch 
Dat Texas, Times Herald 
De, io, News 

ver, Colo., Post 


vertising more closely with the machin- 

ery of distribution. Sales activity must 
be planned on intelligent information if it 
is to succeed. 

No more up-to-the-minute commercial 
data for this purpose is available than that 
furnished by the new edition of “A Study 
of All American Markets.” Sponsored by 
leading newspaper publishers in cities of 
100,000 population and over, it goes farther 
than these trade territories and gives a 
complete statistical picture of the entire 
United States. 

Everything is standardized, regardless of 
territory, and easy to look up as a tele- 


TT: QUESTION today is how to tie up ad- 


The 100,000 Group 


400 West Madison St. 


phone number. Twenty-four retail classifi- 
cations are made, seven wholesale, six 
chain stores. Latest checks on savings de- 
posits, population, are given along with 
maps of states, counties and trading areas. 


How to Get Your Copy 


The gratis distribution of this volume is 
limited to business executives who are 
interested in the utility of newspaper ad- 
vertising. Inquiries should be written on 
business stationery and $1.00 enclosed to 
cover postage and packing. Otherwise 
The 100,000 Group of American Cities 
reserves the right to charge the production 
cost of $15 a copy. 


of American Cities 
Chicago, Ill. 


110 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Des Moines, Ia., Register & Tribune 

Detroit, Mich., News 

Duluth, Minn., Herald 

Elizabeth, N. J., Daily Journal 

El Paso, Tex., Herald and Times 

Erie, Pa., Dispatch-Herald 

Evansville, Ind., Courier Journal 

Fall River, Mass., Herald News 

Flint, Mich., Journal 

Fort Wayne, Ind., News Sentinel 

Fort Worth, Texas, Stpr-Telegram 
and Record 

Grand Rapids, Mich., Press 

Harrisburg, Pa., Patriot-News 

Hartford, Conn., Times 

Houston, Tex., Chronicle 

Indianapolis, Ind., News 

Jacksonville, Fla., Florida Times-Union 

Jersey City, N. J., Jersey Journal 

Kansas City, Mo., Star 

Knoxville, Tenn., Journal 

Lawrence, Mass., Eagle & Tribune 


Little Rock, Ark., Arkansas Democrat 


Long Beach, Calif., Press Telegram 
Los Angeles, Calif., Times 


Louisville, Ky., Courier, Journal and 


Times 

Lowell, Mass., Courier, Citizen 
and Leader 

Lynn, Mass., Item 


Memphis, Tenn., Commercial Appeal 


and Evening Appeal 
Miami, Fla., Herald 
Milwaukee, Wis., Journal 
Minneapolis, Minn., Journal 
Nashville, Tenn., Tennessean 
Newark, N. J., News 
New Bedford, Mass., Standard and 
Mercury 
New Haven, Conn., Register 
New Orleans, La., Times Picayune 
New York, N. Y., The New York 


Times 
Norfolk, Va., Ledger and Dispatch 
Oakland, Calif., Tribune 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Okighoman 
‘imes 


Omaha, Neb., World Herald 


Paterson, N. J., Press, Guardian and 


Chronicle 
Peoria, Ill., Journal Transcript 
Philadelphia, Pa., Evening Bulletin 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Press 
Portland, Ore., Oregonian 
Providence, R. L., Journal Bulletin 
Reading, Pa., Eagle 
Richmond, Va., Times Dispatch 
Rochester, N. Y., Times Union 
Sacramento, Calif., Bee 
St. Louis, Mo., Post Dispatch 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Tribune 
St. Paul, Minn., Dispatch, Pioneer 

ress 

San Antonio, Tex., Express & News 
San Diego, Calif., Union & Tribune 
San Francisco, Calif., Chronicle 
Schenectady, N. Y., Gazette 
Scranton, Pa., Times 
Seattle, Wash., Times 
Sioux City, lowa, Journal 


South Bend, Ind., Tribune 

Ss , Wash., Spokesman Review 
& Chronicle 

Springfield, Mass., Springfield 
Newspapers 

Syracuse, N. Y., Herald 

Tacoma, Wash., News Tribune & Ledger 

Tampa, Fla., Morning Tribune 

Toledo, Ohio, Blade 

Trenton, N. J., Times and Times 
Advertiser 

Troy, N. Y., Record 

Tulsa, Okla., World 

Utica, N. Y., Observer-Dispatch 

Washington, D. C., Star 

Waterbury, Conn., Republican and 

merican 

Wichita, Kan., Eagle 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Times Leader 

Wilmington, Del., Journal and News 

Worcester, Mass., Telegram-Gaszette 

Youngstown, Ohio, Vindicator 


— i 
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EUGENE R. SMITH has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the California Walnut 
Growers’ Association, Los Angeles, to ac- 
cept a similar position with the Sunland 
Sales Cooperative Association, Fresno 
(sales division of Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers). He succeeds Ray R. RANDALL, 
who is now associate manager of the ad- 
verttising agency contact department of 
Foster & Kleiser, outdoor advertising 
agency. . . DONALD E. ForKer, here- 
tofore district relations manager, has been 
appointed advertising manager of the 
Union Oil Company of California, Los 
Angeles—succeeding V. L. EHRENCLOU, 
now manager of Occidental Publishing 
Company, Los Angeles, publishers of 
Western Flying. . Liroyp KEENAN, 
formerly advertising manager of the Baker- 
Vawter Company, Benton Harbor, Mich- 
igan, is now advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager of the Warren-Teed Seed 
Company, Chicago. DEAN CHAD- 
BOURNE, until recently general manager of 
the Westinghouse Electric International 
Company, has become vice-president in 
charge of sales and advertising of the 
Outboard Motors Corporation, Milwaukee. 
; Perry H. BACKSTROM has been 
appointed Eastern manager for the Breskin 
& Charlton Publishing Corporation, New 
York, publishers of Modern Packaging, 
Modern Boxmaking and Packaging Cat- 
alog, with headquarters in New York. 
He was formerly New England representa- 
tive for Factory & Industrial Management. 
. . . NorMan S&S. Ross, advertising man- 
ager of the Christian Science Monitor, is 
back at his desk in Boston after a four 
months’ trip to Europe, spent in reor- 
ganizing and extending the activities of 
the Monitor's European branch advertising 
offices. . HELEN WING, well-known 
children’s magazine writer, has joined the 
copy staff of Needham, Louis & Brorby, 
Inc., Chicago. RANDOLPH VAN 
NosTRAND has been appointed manager of 
the San Francisco branch of the California 
Advertising Agency, just opened at 564 
Market Street. . . T. A. SHIPLey, for 
the past six years with the sales depart- 
ment of the General Box Company, 
Chicago, has been made advertising man- 
ager. . . . CHARLES E. ELmMore, formerly 
Eastern sales manager of the Craftex Com- 
pany, has formed a new cooperative sales 
organization under the name of Charles 
E. Elmore and Associates, which will 
act as representative, in the Metro- 
politan district, for a selected group of 
manufacturers of building materials. . . 
EuGENE KIRSCHER, heretofore advertising 
manager for the Lucy Lou Shops in the 
East, has opened a new advertising agency 
business in the Ray Building, Oakland, 
California, under his name. . . . J. B. 
KEENEY, for several years business man- 
ager of Editor & Publisher, and for the 
past two years connected with Federated 
Business Publications, Inc., has joined the 
staff of Sundin Enterprises, Inc., New 
York, where he will direct the major 
exposition activities of Madison Square 
Garden, there. 


Botsford-Constantine Company, Pacific 
Coast advertising agency, has opened a 
Los Angeles office at 506 Union Insurance 
Building. 


Henry Weis Company 
Turned Over to 
Seven Employes 


Henry Weis, founder of Henry Weis 
Manufacturing Company, steel prod- 
ucts, Elkhart, Indiana, and his son, 
William M., retired last week and 
turned over to seven of their oldest 
employes the entire plant and business 
—making the down payment as well 
as other subsequent payments on the 
purchase price out of the company’s 
earnings. 

The new owners are Paul W. Kerr, 
who has been vice-president; Thad 
W. Clark, secretary; Marvin D. Rapp, 
assistant sales manager; Fred Pausch, 
eastern district sales manager; Robert 
W. Gunts, production manager; Ar- 
thur F. Baum, chief engineer, and 
Max Leudke, foreman. 

The agreement also provides that 
other employes who may hereafter 
become stockholders may participate 
in the purchase under conditions 
which have not yet been fully de- 
termined. A member of the group 
of new owners said today that it was 
their purpose to continue within the 
organization the policy inaugurated 
by the company’s founder. There are 
about eighty on the company’s pay- 
roll at present. 

Henry and William Weis left this 
week for Los Angeles, where the aged 
founder expects to spend the rest of 
his life. 

Present capital stock of the company 
is $50,000 preferred and $75,000 
common, and several hundred thou- 
sand dollars in additional assets. 
Henry and William Weis owned two- 
thirds of the common stock and all 
of the preferred. 


Steel Founders Reorganize; 


Open New York Office 


A new plan of organization was 
adopted by the Steel Founders So- 
ciety of America, meeting in Chicago 
last week. The society, which was 
originally organized in 1902, and is 
said to be the oldest trade association 
in the country, have appointed Gran- 
ville P. Rogers managing director, 
and have established executive offices 
in the Graybar Building, New York. 
Under Mr. Rogers’ direction the plan 
of expansion, embracing merchandis- 
ing research and publicity for the 
steel casting industry, will be carried 
out. 

J. E. McCauley of the Birdsboro Steel 
Foundry & Machine Company, of 
Birdsboro, Pennsylvania, was elected 
president. 
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AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, New York 
brass pipe and sheet copper advertising, 
and architectural division; white lead and 
zinc oxide advertising of the ANACoNnps 
LEAD PRopuUCTS COMPANY; special adver. 
tising in Chile for ANACONDA Coppgp 
MINING COMPANY, to Hommann, Tarcher 
& Sheldon, Inc., New York. Plumbing 
and sheet metal trade papers for the first. 


GOTHAM SILK HosiEry Company, Inc. 
New York City, Onyx Pointex hosiery ac. 
count, to Federal Advertising Agency, Inc, 
there. (This does not affect other ac. 
counts of the company.) 


VAN RAALTE COMPANY, New York City, 
silk stockings, glove silk and rayon under. 
wear, etc., to N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc, 
there. 


NATIONAL AIR TRAVELERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, to Vanderhoof & Company, of 
that city. Newspapers, magazines, club 
publications and direct mail. 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF ECONOMIC RE- 
SEARCH, New York City, to the Charles 
C. Green Advertising Agency, Inc., there. 


POWER SIGNS CORPORATION, New York, 
to C. J. Oliphant Advertising Agency, Inc., 
of that city. 


Movapo WaTCH AGENCY, INC., New 
York City, distributors of Movado auto- 
matic-winding watches, manufactured in 
Switzerland, to the Hicks Advertising 
Agency, there. 


LEA Fasrics, INC., Trenton, New Jersey, 
Lea carpets and fabrics, to the Charles 
Daniel Frey Company, Chicago. Trade 
papers. 


WELLS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Three Rivers, Michigan, saws, to R. F. 
Walker Advertising Agency, Inc., Chicago. 
Business publications. 


SPRATT’S PATENT AMERICA, Newark, New 
Jersey, general line of animal foods 
(national magazine account), to Paris & 
Peart, New York City, who handle the 
newspaper account for the company. Ef- 
fective November 15. 


Cory, INc., New York City, advertising 
account on new line of Coty preparations, 
to Cecil, Warwick & Cecil, of that «ity: 


ARCHDALE COMPANY, INC., New York 
City, safety razors, to Briggs & Varley, 
Inc., there. 


VaL Bratz BREwinGc Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, malt division advet- 
tising to Klau-Van  Pietersom-Dunlap, 
Younggreen, Inc., there. Newspapers. 


NuBone Company, Erie, Pennsylvania, 
to the Marx-Flarsheim Company, Ne 
York. 


SARATOGA STATE WATERS CORPORATION: 
Saratoga Springs, New York, rong 
Geyser and Hathorn water, to Charles W- 
Hoyt Company, Inc., New York City. 
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SALES 


MAN AGEMENT. 


Liberty’s circulation is now over 


2,250,000 


net paid 


Liberty already has exceeded 
its 1930 circulation guarantee. 
The net paid circulation is 
now more than 2,250,000— 
and still growing. Liberty’s 
advertising costs per thousand 
pages are the lowest among 
all major magazines. Since 
the first of this year Liberty 
has added approximately 
750,000 net paid circulation. 
There has been no rate 
increase. 


There will be no rate 
increase next year. 


Why this tremendous 
increase in circulation! 


Liberty has a wide divergence of appeal 
in its editorial content — fiction, bi- 
ography, aviation, fashions, movies, 
personalities, humor, beauty, sports, 
cooking, national problems, special 
features. 


Liberty’s editorial content is written in 
a concise, lively, engaging style that 
appeals to the modern-minded Amer- 
ican. 


That is the reason for its great popular 
acceptance. Without subscription solic- 
itors, clubbing offers, or premiums, it 
has acquired the greatest circulation 
increase any magazine has ever 
achieved—a voluntary circulation of 
more than 2,250,000 net paid, built up 
in less than six years. 
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Liberty 


cA Weekly for Everybody 


The biggest newsdealer circulation of any magazine 


S ALE § 


WHAT ABOUT YOUR 
CHRISTMAS TRADE 
REMEMBRANCES ? 


Make your good 
will gifts this 
Christmas as dif- 
ferent as they are 
worthy of your 
firm. Give Wahl- 
Eversharp writ- 
ing equipment 
and be sure of dis- 
tinction, appreci- 
ation and long use. f 


They are worth- 
while remem- 
brances, appro- 
priate for any cus- 
tomer, adaptable 
to your budget. Fa- 
mous Wahl-Ever- 
sharp Fountain 
Pens and Pencils 
in all popular col- 
ors and precious 
metals. Fountain 
Pen Desk Sets 
with handsome 
bases of marble, 
onyx, glass or 

metal and one 

or two matched 

fountain pens. 


Best selection 
now. Regular 
gift merchan- 
dise, or im- 
printed with 
your name if 
you prefer—at 
very reason- 
able quantity 

i Better 


EVERSHARP 


PENS AND PENCILS 


Advertising Specialty Dept., 

THE WAHL COMPANY, 

1800 Roscoe Street, Chicago, III. 

Kindly send prices and sales promotion plans. 


Company 
Address 


What Is a Sales Quota? 
Answered in White’s Book 


What is a sales quota? 

How is it determined? 

What are its advantages and disad- 
tages? 

How is it used? ; 

These and many other questions are 
analyzed and answered in “Sales Quotas” 
(A Manual for Sales Managers), by Per- 
cival White (Harper & Bros.). The 
book is a timely and important contribu- 
tion to modern business literature. It is 
especially pertinent at the present time in 
view of the obvious need for more efficient 
and less: wasteful marketing methods. 

Lack of scientific procedure in quota set- 
ting has been manifest, with the result 
that much time, effort and money have 
been dissipated in attempts to solve vital 
marketing problems. This book is, accord- 
ing to the author, “the first complete state- 
ment of the underlying theory of various 
kinds of quotas, the use of market analysis, 
the application of scientific methods to 
quota setting and the quota in operation 
and practice.” ' 

Thoughtful reading of the volume brings 
to light several important points: First, 
quota setting is by no means a simple 
problem. Second, analysis and research 
are factors having a vital bearing on the 
success or failure of the quota method of 
marketing. Third, the preliminary work 
to the actual setting of a quota must be 
made by persons capable of procuring 
necessary data and analyzing it in relation 
to the objective. 

The volume is a practical manual for sales 
managers and executives, not only because 
of its completeness, but because the author 
has succeeded in incorporating in it many 
examples of quota practice of successful 
industrial and business organizations. De- 
tailed descriptions of experiences of various 
companies in procuring data, as well as 
suggested sources of information, are pre- 
sented, providing an extremely important 
directory of ways and means of collecting 
necessary data. 

The book is in five parts. Part I deals 
with the various kinds of quotas and their 
uses and discusses the theory of quota 
setting. The primary motive for the rise 
in importance of the sales quota is the 
keen competition existing at the present 
time, the author points out, as well as 
profound changes in the conception of 
salesmanship, standardized production and 
the personal problem. 

In Part II, “The Market as a Quota De- 
terminant,” the author describes methods 
of market analysis, giving many sources 
of information and practical examples 
dealing with sales forecasts. Part III de- 
scribes methods of analysis of products and 
company, as well as sales, and shows their 
importance in quota setting. 

Part IV, ‘The Quota in Operation,’’delves 
into the actual operation of sales quotas, 
showing the major possible breakdowns 
of quotas and describing the results ob- 
tained by various companies which have 
experimented with quotas in their market- 
ing operations. Considerable space is 
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given to an analysis of the effect of a set 
quota on the sales force. The need for 
selling the quota idea as well as the specific 
quota to the sales force is emphasized, on 
the ground that if the individuals who do 
the actual selling are prejudiced against 
this method the plan stands an excellent 
chance of failure. The method of te. 
munerating the sales force as a factor in 
the successful quota system is analyzed and 
the various forms of compensation and in- 
centives to keep the sales organization “on 
its toes” are described. 

Mr. White concludes his book (Part V) 
with two examples of quota practice: 
formulating a quota for cosmetics; and a 
quota plan for a stove company-—both of 
which provide an excellent idea of the 
considerations involved in setting a sales 
quota. 


Duties of Officials Are 
Outlined in New Book 


“Introduction to Business Management,” 
by Herbert G. Stockwell (Harper & Bros, 
$4.00), constitutes a comprehensive analy- 
sis of the science of business management, 
dealing primarily with fundamental and 
underlying principles. The object of the 
book “is not only to assist young men in 
business to learn about the jobs higher up, 
but also to stimulate the desire of those 
who possess the management germ into 
sincerer efforts to become business man- 
agers.” 

Concise, clean-cut presentation of facts 
characterizes the book, and the various im- 
portant points, wherever advisable and 
possible, are emphasized by to-the-point 
examples and illustrations. It is a volume 
worth reading by the student of business 
management and the man already in a 
position requiring management ability. 

Considerable space is devoted to a study 
of the various forms of ownership of busi- 
mess concerns, with set-ups of executive 
and official personnel of both large and 
small business enterprises. The functions 
of officers of business organizations are 
outlined in detail and the duties of lesser 
executives defined. ; 

“Introduction to Business Management” is 
an important contribution to the growing 
library of volumes devoted to the education 
of future executives along business lines. 


Are Bankers Human? 
Essays Declare They Are 


“The First Thousand Dollars and Other 
Essays,” by Richard W. Saunders (The 
Bankers’ Publishing Company), is 4 series 
of essays designed to bring about a better 
understanding between the banker and the 
public. While the book is written in a0 
inspirational vein, nevertheless there 1 
much common-sense, although elementaty, 
advice regarding the essentials to satisfac- 
tory financial transactions. The writer 
humanizes the banker and strives to “sub- 
stitute an attitude of cooperation and mv 
tual respect” for the more or less prevailing 
feeling that bankers are inclined to coldness 
and hardness of heart. 
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THE BIG PROBLEM 


of any advertiser 
in New York is not to reach 


people who can buy things 
a & A but to reach PEOPLE! 


Anvsopy in New York can buy something, and 
somebody in New York can buy anything. There 


are any number of any kinds of customers, more 
people and wealth assembled together than almost 
any place on the globe. .. . Finding prospects is 


easy. Persuading prospects is hard. 


Getting the story to people—there’s the rub! And 
there’s The News! Because it carries your message 
on a small page where it can be seen, in a small 
paper which can be (and is) thoroughly read—The 
News does a better job of penetrating prospects. 
And reaches more of them at lower cost—at the 


same time. Investigate! 


KEKE KKK KK KKK KK KKK KKK KEKE KKK EKEEESEESESESESESESESEES 


THE NEWS 


New York’s Picture Newspaper 
ee 


25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 
Kohl Bidg., San Francisco 
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A Free 


Window Display Service 
for Advertisers 


E maintain a staff of ex- 

pertsin windowdecorating. 
Their business is to plan attrac- 
tive windows for advertiserswho 
want to give their dealers sug- 
gestions for setting off their pro- 
ducts to advantage. We invite 
advertisers to send us samples or 
dummies of their products, to- 
gether with lithographed cards 
or other display material. Our 
experts devise displays for deal- 
ers’ windows, using Crepe Paper 
as an accessory decorative ma- 
terial. They furnish to the adver- 
tiser photographs and complete 
installation instructions for at- 
tractive windows featuring his 
products. There is no charge or 
obligation whatever connected 
with this service. 

This service was developed by 
our own advertising department 
who know what it is to be 
besieged by dealers clamoring 
for window display ideas. 


Department 69-L 


Please send me with- 
out obligation com- 
plete details of the Firm 
Dennison Free Win- 


dow Display Service. Address 


It is offered free to other ad- 
vertisers because, being in the 
business of manufacturing 
(among other things) Crepe 
Paper, we profit by anything 
which increases the use of this 
colorful, adaptable, inexpensive 
material. 

The Dennison free window dis- 
play service is a sound, workable 
plan, advantageous to us, to the 
other advertisers with whom we 
cooperate and to the dealer. If you 
would like to participate in this 
plan you need only send samples 
(ordummies), with lithographed 
cards or any other helpful mate- 
rial to the address below. 

Or if you aren’t ready to send 
them today you might be inter- 
ested in seeing a portfolio which 
describes this service and lists 42 
advertisers who have used it. 
Simply send us the coupon be- 
low, attached to your letterhead 
or business card. 


Business Leaders Say 
“Damn the Torpedoes” 
(Continued from page 258) 


in the United States today as there 
were sixty days ago and the easing of 
money will speed up legitimate busj. 
ness very materially. 


Lewis H. Brown 


President, Johns-Manville Corpora. 
ation, New York 


I know nothing about the stock 
market. Johns-Manville’s 1930 sales 
promotion and advertising program 
calls for increased efforts and in. 
creased appropriation. I have just te. 
turned from a 9,000-mile trip around 
the country visiting our sales and fac. 
tory organizations and am confident 
that business is on a sound basis, in- 
suring a good year ahead, even though 
there has been some slight falling off 
in the past few weeks. We are con- 
tinuing to show a good increase over 
last year’s sales and expect our busi- 
ness next year to show progress. 


R. I. Bentley 


President, California Packing Corpora- 
tion (Del Monte Products), 
San Francisco 


We are planning for increased 
business for 1930. We have just 
passed an additional appropriation for 
advertising and plans have been ap- 
proved and appropriation made for 
three new plants to be erected for 
1930 business. 


Walter P. Chrysler 


President and Chairman, Chrysler 
Motor Corporation, Detroit 


Our sales and advertising activities 
are in no way changed by recent hap- 
penings as we view the future with 
great confidence and believe the 
foundation for successful business lies 
in producing good values. 


A. W. Hawkes 


President, Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Kearny, New Jersey 


We believe general business in this 
country is fundamentally sound and 
look forward to continued good busi- 
ness in the future. This company x 
pects to continue its large advertising 
program without any curtailment an 
to continue endeavoring to direct 10s 
business according to modern methods 
of scientific budgetry and inventoty 
control. with careful study for i 
creased sales. The stock market crash 
may temporarily affect business slightly 
but the good stocks will rise to thet 
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An Actual Photograph! 


Put that line under the illustrations in 
your advertisements, catalogs and sales 
material—and you will put over your 
point. For photographs rule in the realm 


of reality. The evidence of the camera 


admits of no argument. Photographs 
possess the persuasive power that builds 
confidence. And confidence builds bus- 
iness. Use actual photographs—and tell 


the public that they are photographs. 


Your copy of “Howto Use 
Photographs in Your Busi- 
ness’” is ready. Your local 
commercial photographer 
will gladly hand ittoyou; or 
write Photographers Asso- 
ciation of America, 2258 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


oe. 


AN ACTUAL. PHOTOGRAPH MADE BY A MEMBER OF THE PHOTOGRAPHERS ASSOCIATI 


OF AMERICA 


P HOTOGRAPHS 


N-O 
INTERNATIONAL: 


TELL THE TRUTH. 
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A 
TEN TO 
ONE BUY 
FOR THE 


ADVERTISERS 


DOLLAR 


he 
FORT WORTH 
STAR-TELEGRAM| 
O 
Record 


Telegram 


OVER 
125000 


DAILY 
OR 


SUNDAY 


mi 


Fort Worth 
GWest Texas’ 


A Market Rich in 


OIL — LIVESTOCK 
COTTON — GRAIN 
AGRICULTURE 


Offers an ideal Market for 
the manufacturer or distrib- 
utor. Its network of 


RAILROADS 
PAVED HIGHWAYS 


AIRWAYS 


radiate in all directions from 


FORT WORTH 


THE STAR TELEGRAM and 
RECORD TELEGRAM 


WITH MORE 
CIRCULATION 


in West Texas than any 


other three or four 
papers combined. 


ForT WorTH STAR-TELEGRAM 
Fort Worth Record-Celegram 


Now More Than 125,000 Daily or Sunday—Largest Circulation in Texas 
AMON G. CARTER 
President and Publisher 

Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulation 


A. L. SHUMAN 
Vice-President and Adv. Dir. 


proper value in relation to earning 
power. The poor ones will have 
rough sledding. The optimist in this 
country has always had the laugh on 
the pessimist. 


C. M. Chester, Jr. 


President, General Foods Cor poration, 
New York 


Although our 1930 plans are not 
completed we contemplate a broader 
sales and advertising program. We 
anticipate 1930 will be a record year, 


M. S. Eylar 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, 
New York 


We shall continue with the same 
efficient sales force and advertising 
program and see no reason for re. 
trenchment, particularly in view of 
the fact that we are manufacturers of 
time- and labor-saving office ma- 
chinery. 

It is our conviction that if general 
business should become quiet and 
various commercial enterprises under- 
take to reduce expenses through the 
reduction of clerical forces the de- 
mand for machines which we manv- 
facture will be larger than ever. 


C. D. Armstrong 


President, Armstrong Cork Company, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


We are making no changes in our 
plans for advertising and plant im- 
provements and expect normal in- 
crease in sales and earnings for 1930. 


Turner Jones 


Vice-President, in Charge of Adver- 
tising, Coca Cola Company, 
Atlanta, Georgia 
In connection with the announce- 
ment of the largest quarter, and the: 
largest nine months, from the stand- 
point of both volume and profit, in: 
the history of the Coca Cola Com- 
pany, made by R. W. Woodruff,. 
president, following the regular quar- 
terly meeting of the board of direc-. 
tors, it was also made known that: 
very appreciable increases in both the: 
advertising and sales’ appropriations. 
would be made for the year 1930. — 
In commenting upon this brief 
statement, Mr. Woodruff declared 
that the rate of progress of the com- 
pany during the last several years has 
indicated a sound and’ normal growth: 
and that the increases in-the merchan- 
dising effort of the company are 1m: 
line with the policy of previous yeats. 
in intensifying each year the advet- 
tising and selling effort to insure 4: 

continued development. 
(Continued on page: 296) 
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USINESS AS USUAL: Corporation executives’ 
messages to SALES MANAGEMENT, responding to 
~~ inquiries about the effect on their plans of the 
smash in security prices, are strikingly definite and free 
from hesitation or indecision. The shock demoralized the 
machinery of the stock exchanges. It summoned the 
bankers to united defensive action. In a day or two it 
swept from the valuation of securities more billions of 
dollars than were written into the first fabulous war rep- 
aration claims at Versailles. Yet business leaders are so 
thoroughly convinced that the structure of prosperity was 
not involved in the speculative cataclysm that already, 
among the echoes of disaster, their voices are here heard 
announcing in set terms programs of expansion which 
in the face of doubtful outlook would be simply prepos- 
terous. What is the reason for this attitude of 
serene confidence on the part of business men that in 
degree, at least, almost parallels that of the panic excite- 
ment of a few days ago? Expressions of pious hope we 
might have expected; crises always call forth conventional 
phrases of reassurance. But these are witnesses testifying 
to action to be taken, not merely to faith that is the 
evidence of things not seen. They are going ahead as 
they always do when business is on the upswing because 
they believe that what happened in the stock market did 
not originate outside the stock market and therefore is 
without barometric significance as far as business is con- 
cerned. Like Mr. Sloan of General Motors, they pause 
to marvel at the phenomena of speculation loosed from 
all bounds and then go about their business as usual. 


es es 


HEAPER FORDS: Henry Ford, who scorns all 

ordinary ways of doing things, has cut the prices 

of his cars as his contribution to stabilization. He 
says, too, that he is ever prepared to pass on to the con- 
sumer the savings that come from very large production. 
His original prices for the new models were fixed on a 
schedule of some two million cars this year, of which 
his plants are easily capable. If his output in October 
was up to estimates, less than two hundred thousand cars 
in the last two months of the year would make good his 
undertaking. Is it possible that he has chosen this junc- 
ture to try to enlarge his market? Or is he determined 
to make as hard as possible the way of the low-priced 
little English car that is promised for production here 
next year? Whatever his motive, the timing of his an- 
nouncement was calculated to obtain for it the widest 
attention. In the art of making the most of his oppor- 
tunities of this kind Mr. Ford has assuredly few peers. 
His sense of dramatic values is keen. 


[294] 


N UNFORTUNATE DEALER: A retail grocer 
complains in Nation’s Business that neither 
manufacturers nor wholesalers do much to help 

him in his business. The former overload him through 
the medium of “free deals” and the latter are in constant 
warfare against his attempt to concentrate his orders in 
the interest of systematic buying. He arrives at the 
conclusion that distribution costs will not be curtailed as 
they should be until manufacturers and wholesalers co. 
operate in measures of advantage to all concerned. . . 
There is no doubt too much ground for criticism of this 
kind. The temptation to press for the immediate order 
is hard to resist. We are inclined to believe, however, 
that the case described is not typical. It is long since 
manufacturers began to learn that crowding dealers’ 
shelves with goods which do not move rapidly is about 
the most deceptive form of distribution; those that per- 
sist in the practice can hardly still be in the majority. 
It is difficult to believe also that wholesalers continue to 
countenance split-up orders which needlessly mul- 
tiply shipping costs and militate against organized sched- 
ules. . . . Airing of particular grievances of this sort 
may do some good, nevertheless, if it tends to warn the 
relatively few backsliders against the folly of practices 
that are everywhere condemned. But there is mischief in 
the implication that we are suffering from the taint of 
the bad old times to such an extent as to encourage lapses 
from the standards of today. The dealer who, as in this 
case, finds that relatively few constructive ideas come his 
way has had exceptional experience or else his judgment 
of what is constructive is eccentric. There is plenty of 
room for improvement in the relations between dealers 
and salesmen, but these relations are not what they were 
a generation ago by any means. All observers of what is 
going on agree that everyone connected with distribution 
is giving more and more consideration to the consumer's 
tastes. The alert manufacturer gets his cue from popular 
demand. To the successful salesman that demand is of 
paramount importance in presenting his lines. It buttresses 
his good will as much as the dealer’s. 


Ss cs 


EED OF PROMPT RETURNS: The Census 

of Manufactures of 1929 is to include data 

tracing migration of industry, a subject concern- 
ing which we have little definite information. This will 
be done by means of questions as to location and charac- 
ter of operations prior to 1928. Census officers express 
the hope that complete and prompt returns will be made 
so as to ensure valuable records in time to be of service. 
The latter consideration should be specially emphasized. 
Delays in publishing censuses greatly impair their useful- 
ness. The full report of the Census of Manufactures of 
1927 is still awaited, although the figures it will contain 
are already out of date, .and business men’s 
thoughts are turned to the present and the ®® 
future. 
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ioe . like to put all his time on creating some- 
slers’ ' , thing individual and distinctive. 
bout ec Sue sige = He knows that it’s not the shape 
had 10 sep sateen atest but the printing that makes a 
oe pe SMe anemic Te 7 é mailing piece stand out. But he 
“i... Cat WIRES NAS 1 : has no chance to prove it to you 
hed- errs aay ‘lieteuss ae ni | on an odd-size job. He has too 
sort oat : 1. == many details to follow. 
fh nite eras = To help him save your money 
‘i reel eer 4 | —and give you his finest work 
t of ag ce ae : —we have prepared the Warren 
vee | ! : Chart of Sizes for Mailing Pieces. 
| : | : It carries diagrams of plenty of 
asi | 434 ! bie : sizes for mailing pieces to 
y of o : oe ee oe : | meet all your needs. 
alers You can keep this Chart right 
yong on your desk . . . use it in planning your 
oon booklets and folders. 
net's The sizes are standard. That means they 
pular cut without waste from standard sheets . . . 
ae and fit Warren’s Standard Booklet Envelopes 
i . . . which are specially designed for use on 
mailing machines. 
Paper and envelopes are on hand at the 
warehouse when your printer wants them. 
“sus There’s no special manufacturing . . . no 
data special production. He can give you his 
we best work. 
salt Ask him for one of these Charts. Look it 
ress over and see for yourself what a wide range 
nade of sizes and shapes it offers. Then keep it 
wie. sian under the glass on your desk and 
(‘ Wa ni B) use it to save yourself money. 
s of Ul ies sh i If your printer can’t supply 
atain Printing Papers you with a Chart, write direct 
© to us. 
} 
S. D. WARREN COMPANY, 89 Broad Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Made 
for Royal 
Typewriter Co. 


Made for 
Remington 
Typewriter Co. 


Made 
for Potter 
Taylor Paper 
Co. 


Cases by 
WINSHIP 


for Portable Products 


CASES by the 100,000 or the Piece! Cases 
that merely afford protection and portabil- 
ity or cases that make the product worth 
more than the price! Winship makes all! 


Winship designs the case and aids the man. 
facturer to whom this is a new problem; or 
Winship builds to specifications to fit every 
need—even a price limitation! Winship 
cases help sell the product that’s carried by 
hand. Portable typewriters, calculating ma- 
chines, health motors, radios, phonographs, 
sewing machines, cosmetics, electrical in- 
struments, vibrators,—these are but a few 
of the numberless cases designed and built 
by Winship. 


Send a sample of your product or your 
present case or for any information and 
let us submit ideas and prices to you. 


W. W. Winship & Sons, Ine. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Boston 
71 Summer St. 


New York 
39-41 W. 32nd St. 


Makers of the famous FABER Sample 
Trunks and Cases—and Cases 
for Portable Products 


Health Motor 
Case made 
for Savage 


Made for Arms Co. 


Standard 
Sewing 
Made Machine Co. 
for Monroe 4 
Calculator Co. 


Business Leaders Say 


“Damn the Torpedoes” 
(Continued from page 292) 


H. T. Parson 


President, F. W. Woolworth 
Company, New York 


The excitement in Wall Street wil] 
have no bearing on the business acti. 
vities of F. W. Woolworth Company. 
We are doing business as usual and 
are planning improvements on old 
stores and the addition of new stores 
for next year. 

The outlook for business for the 
balance of this year is very encourag. 
ing indeed, and we expect to reach 
our goal of $310,000,000 against 
$287,000,000 sales for 1928. 


Charles S. Pearce 


President, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Company, Chicago 


There will be no change in our 
policy and our promotion expendi- 
tures will not be decreased as a result 
of any stock market action. 


George Eastman 


Chairman, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, New York 


We see no reason at present to cur- 
tail our sales or advertising programs 
or our building programs, which have 
been laid out for three years to come. 


Edward Plaut 
President, Lehn & Fink, Inc., 
New York 
We are — no change in our 


present advertising budget. Plans 
for 1930 are still undecided. 


George H. Wilcox 


Chairman of the Board, International 
Silver Company, Meriden, 
Connecticut 


Our institution, having made its 
plans, does not anticipate making any 
radical retrenchments in sales promo- 
tion, advertising or manufacturing 4 
present. Believing the prosperity of 
the country as a whole precludes giv- 
ing very serious consideration to the 
flash in the pan which we have all 
been expecting for a long time and 
which has probably not affected one- 
half of one per cent of our popula- 
tion. 


William Cooper Proctor 
President, Proctor G Gamble Comi- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio 


We see no reason to change on 
opinion that conditions in this cou 
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Points of Usefulness 
and Advantage 


Prestige . 


The list of subscribers to STANDARD RATE 


& DATA SERVICE comprises successful insti- 
tutions in every line of commercial endeavor. 


An easy test of this fact is an analysis of the adver- 
tising pages of practically any publication, which 
will reveal a preponderance of firms who con- 
stantly depend on the Service for information 
about advertising mediums and markets. 


American industry has proven to its own satis- 
faction—over a period of years—that STAND- 


ARD RATE & DATA SERVICE is indispen- 
sable in advertising and sales campaigns. 


STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE 
‘Che National Authority 


536 LAKE SHORE DRIVE 


CHICAGO 


Special 30-Day Approval Order 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 
536 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois 


You may send us—prepaid—the current number of Standard Rate & Data Service 
including the Radio Station Section, with all bulletins since it was issued, which we 
are to have the privilege of, using 30 days. 


If we are not convinced of the value of this Service at the end of that time, we 
shall return the issue and our obligation is ended. Otherwise, you may consider us 
subscribers and send a revised copy each month for one year. It is to be maintained 
by bulletins issued every other day, and we understand the cost is $30.00 per year 
(Canada and Foreign $35.00). 


Pe NE De DigueSas anc ewceenseseaue SRP EE IE aS 66 ee icons Seals eS Seton 
GD hk csGiwndasseNensecese ser sicws caeees WOEGED - cvelsretsiaw isc Melia bo. otra amine ernie sinew 
Individual Signing Order .......+.e0085 OTT PSION 65 Secs oe esa oe aeun ee 
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try are basically sound. We have ip 
mind no modification of our sales o; 
advertising programs and look for. 
ward to a satisfactory year’s business. 


Lew Hahn 


President, Hahn Department Stoves, 
Inc., New York 


We are definitely planning to go 
ahead in our sales and advertising 
programs. One of the improvements 
we have brought into this business, 
we believe, is a closer control of buy- 
ing and inventories. We watch our 
buying operations every day so closely 
that Wall Street conditions can hardly 
affect our plans. We are on the 
threshold of the greatest selling sea. 
son of the year. You can’t do busi- 
ness without merchandise and I see 
no reason for general disturbance of 
business. 


George S. Parker 


President, Parker Pen Company, 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


We have no intention of retrench- 
ing our advertising appropriation or 
sales effort. Strange as it may seem the 
business of the past week in our line 
was exceptionally good. We just 
closed the largest October we have 
ever had. The outlook is for excellent 
business. 


W. F. Merrill 


President, Remington-Rand, Inc., 
New York 


From any present indication, we 
see no reason whatever for adjusting 
either our sales or advertising pro- 
grams from what has already been 
organized and put into effect some 
months ago. 


L. A. Miller 


President, Willys-Overland, Inc., 
Toledo, Ohio 


Our company will go ahead with 
its sales and advertising program in 
accordance with budgets prepared in 
advance, because business of the coun- 
try is fundamentally sound. 


E. C. Sams 


President, J. C. Penney Compan), 
New York 


There is nothing on the horizon (0 
cause retrenchment of any operating 
plans and our sales — 
programs particularly will procee 
with the usual exercise of business 
care and wisdom. Business is good 
and, in my opinion, will continue to 
be good, judging from the reports 
we are constantly receiving. 
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| Sales Problems the Public 


Warehouse Can Help Solve 


(Continued from page 268) 

Another strong prejudice against 
letting warehousemen handle the phys- 
ical distribution of goods comes from 
the would-be practisers of “integration 
in industry.” They say, “No public 
warehouses for us. We want control 
ourselves from start to finish. We 
hope to control our sources of raw 
supplies—like the tire makers with 
their rubber plantations in Liberia and 
the East Indies. We have factories in 
the East, in the Middle West, on the 
Pacific Coast—and assembly plants at 
convenient spots between. We have 
our own advertising department and 
our own sales organization on the out- 
side to deliver our goods. With 


| branch sales offices we run branch 


warehouses of our Own.” 

The formal answer to this is easy: 
Integration means little without profits. 
If any of the processes of a business 
can be conducted with less expense 
and more profit by farming them out, 
then letting someone else do it is bet- 
ter business than integration. 

The most powerful single answer to 
the argument is the experience of 
manufacturers who have not merely 
turned over to the warehouses their 
storage and delivery, but have pulled 
up factory stakes and transferred their 
entire production process to warehouse 
lofts, 

R. A. P. Walker, sales manager of 
Bush Terminal Company, is the au- 
thority for the two tables presented 
with this article. They show before 
and after expenses of actual manufac- 
turers using Bush Service and bene- 
fting in production as well as in 
warehousing and delivery. Where 
savings comparable to these are 
potentially possible through proper 
use of warehousing service, manufac- 
turers can well afford to give a good 
deal of time and study to this phase of 
their sales marketing problem. 

(The conclusion to this article will 
appear in the issue of November 16.) 


Industrial Changes in 
Great Britain Outlined 


An analysis of marked changes taking place 
in British industry, especially in employer- 
MS relation, may be found in “British 
: ustry Today.” (A_ Study of English 
hg in Industrial Relations), by Ben 
- Selekman and Sylvia Kopald Selekman 
(Harper & Bros. $3.00). 
- Increased interest in methods of scien- 
mc Management more or less along the 
vl ence in this country undoubtedly 
a . lave an important bearing on indus- 
ru in = Britain and development along 
v3 Ines ultimately will be an industrial 
Cor of interest throughout the world. 
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REACHING THE 


POINT 


Major Products 
Advertised on 
Criterion Boards 


Cloverbloom Butter 
Borden’s Evaporated & 
Condensed Milk 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
Carnation Milk 
Coca-Cola 
Hecker’s Flour 
Red Cross Plasters 
Johnson & Johnson 
Baby Powder 
Sapolio 
Camel Cigarettes 
Reckitt's Blue 
Green River 
Snowdrift 
Schlitz Malt Syrup 
Ward's Bread and Cakes 
CN Disinfectant 
Wrigley'’s Gum 
Werko Washing Powder 
Mavis 
Tolley’s Cake 
Majestic Radio 
Old Master Coffee 
Mail Pouch Tobacco 
Dayton Tires 
Mohawk Tires 
Grape-Ola 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Diamond Crystal Salt 
Kinney Shoes 
H. J. Heinz Products 
Citrus Washing Powder 
and Soaps 
Old Witch Ammonia 


COLOR PAGES—at the 
OF PURCHASE 


BUYER IS HALF THE SALE 


LENTY of good sales jobs, 
by magazine and news- 
paper advertisements, 

never ring cash registers be- 
cause the prospect forgets. 


Criterion (3-sheet) Posters in- 
sure your other advertising 
against this waste, by remind- 
ing when buying is easy. Cost- 
ing 10c a day—how many sales 
must one poster cinch, to show 
a profit? 


No. 12 of a series, inviting attention 
to twenty unique features of Criterion 
National Neighborhood Posting. Criterion 
Service, Graybar Building, New York City. 


CRITERION SERVICE 


The Original and Only Uniform National 
Service of 3-sheet Neighborhood Posting 


Address 


Attention of 


Company Name. 


CRITERION SERVICE, GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


Please send us the portfolio advertised in Sales Management. 
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As new as the 
newest. 

as modern 

as today. 

as comfortable 


as home 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

St. Louis 
New York 


(Hotel Pennsylvania) 


. » . and more for your 
money, always: radio 
when you throw a switch 
—ice-water when you 
press a valve—the morn- 
ing paper under your 
door — a good library at 
your disposal—a reading 
lamp at your bed-head— 
your own private bath— 
all these things, what- 
ever the price of your 
room, at no added cost. 
Restaurants,from lunch- 
counter or cafeteria to 
formal a la carte dining 
rooms, in each hotel. 
Fixed rates are posted in 
every Statler room. 


RADIO IN 
EVERY ROOM 


Sales Rebound as Traditional 
Ketchup Bottle Is Tossed Away 


(Continued from page 259) 


But for a sluggish semi-liquid such as 
ketchup the neck was too narrow. 
Only by dint of many shakings and 
thumpings on the bottom had it hith- 
erto been possible to get ketchup out 
of the bottle. And there was another 
bad feature of the old ketchup bottle. 
Its shoulder tended to prevent all the 
ketchup flowing back into the main 
part of the bottle after use. A coat- 
ing of it stayed right up there in the 
neck, becoming thicker and thicker as 
it dried on, layer by layer. Thus the 
outlet, too narrow in the first place, 
became narrower. And this dried-up, 
unsightly, splotched brown coating of 
ketchup had no beneficial effect upon 
the ketchup that, by dint of much 
shaking, did get out. 


Opposing Tradition 

It is indeed strange that the tradi- 
tional ketchup bottle had been ac- 
cepted for so long without question. 
Most traditions are like that though. 
We accept them as part of the world 
as it is, and think no more of whether 
they could be changed than of whether 
it would be an advantage to have six 
fingers instead of five. Packaged mer- 
chandise is packaged merchandise! 
And, moreover, there is always the 
danger that consumers who have be- 
come accustomed to any given type of 
container will be cold toward any 
change at all, however advantageous. 
He who changes horses takes a risk. 
But let's describe the new Blue 
Label bottle. The nature of ketchup, 
and a present trend in art which rec- 
ognizes the beauty of skyscrapers and 
straight lines, happened to coincide. 
Our new bottle is distinctly modernis- 
tic. Its twelve sides taper symmetrically 
to an opening large enough so that the 
ketchup will pour out in an even 
stream. The converging lines of its 
sides are broken about a third of the 
way from the top by the label, which 
consists mainly of the name, “Blue 
Label Ketchup,’ in white relief 
against blue. A ring around the bot- 
tle, molded into the glass, provides a 
frame for it, and suggests that the 
label itself is a part of the bottle. Its 
color scheme corresponds to that of 
the old label, or the old labels, to be 
more exact. For the bottle has but 
one label, whereas the old one had a 
label at the top and at the bottom. In 
general, this new label is simpler and 
easier to read. Some of the less per- 
tinent reading matter that was on the 


old labels has been dispensed with, 

But it must not be thought that we 
were the first ketchup manufacturers 
to think of the need for a wider. 
mouthed bottle. Gestures in this dj. 
rection in the ketchup industry had 
been made before. We realized from 
the beginning that faint heart would 
never carry the day. Just as surely it 
would have been unsound to make q 
blind plunge. The home territory, 
Rochester, was chosen as the testing 
ground. And within its boundaries 
we went the limit. As soon as we had 
definitely decided to adopt the new 
bottle we began mapping out a news. 
paper campaign to support the effort, 

In Rochester we had the newspapers 
employed send out letters to dealers 
telling them of the new bottle, and 
the advertising to be done to help put 
it over. Portfolios were supplied for 
the use of our own salesmen and the 
jobbers’. Window strips and a coun- 
ter display holder for the bottle made 
out of cardboard were prepared. And 
then, in order to learn of the new 
bottle’s sales possibilities in this new 
area as quickly as possible, we gath- 
ered in all the old bottles. Within 
two months the volume of sales for 
this brand new bottle were 30 per 
cent greater than those of the bottle 
of established acceptance, and a great 
many new outlets had been estab- 
lished. And this was in territory 
where Blue Label ketchup already en- 
joyed excellent distribution ! 


New York City Campaign 


With definite knowledge of its sales 
possibilities we prepared for its pro- 
duction and distribution on a larger 
scale. And by September we wert 
ready. We were ready to distribute 
the new bottle throughout New York 
State, including New York City and 
Long Island, and throughout New 
England. As in Rochester, we wotk- 
ed as closely as possible with the news- 
papers. Armed with a sample of the 
new container, with window stickers, 
counter display holders and portfolios 
of the coming advertising campaign, 
the field men of one leading news- 
paper canvassed the independent fe 
tailers quite thoroughly, including 
those who already stocked Blue Label 
ketchup as well as retailers who might 
logically do so. 

Our own sales organization com 
centrated on the jobbers and the buy- 
ers and merchandising executives © 
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the chains. But we called on enough 
retailers to check the work of the 
newspaper field men, and we learned 
that they were doing an excellent job, 
as good a one as we could have done 
ourselves. From the start we found 
the trade receptive to the new bottle. 
And within a month after the opening 
of the campaign consumers were com- 
ing back for more. Blue Label in the 
new bottle had secured distribution in 
every one of the old outlets, and in 
many new ones. 

But no more than in the Rochester 
area was it faint heart that put it 
across. This newspaper campaign 
within the area that has been describ- 
ed is, we believe, one of the most 
intensive advertising efforts for ketch- 
up that have ever been made. The 
two most important sizes of advertise- 


| ments employed are ninety and sixty 


inches. Then there are many small 
two-column and seventy-line one-col- 
umn advertisements which are used in 
different combinations under different 
conditions. Insertions average two a 
week. In the New York area the 
mediums employed are the Journal, 
the Herald-Tribune, the Sun, the 
World (evening), the Brooklyn Eagle, 
the Newark News and the Jersey City 
Jounal. And this is typical of the 
thoroughness of coverage employed in 
other cities. The campaign, moreover, 
is being carried into every important 
distributing center. In the eastern 
division of New York State newspa- 
pers are being employed in such cities 
as Albany, Kingston, Newburgh, Bea- 
con, Poughkeepsie, Schenectady and 
Troy. In every instance whatever pro- 
motional helps the local newspapers 
can supply, whether it consists of 
nothing more than sending out a let- 
tet, is fully utilized. 


Chain Store Cooperation 


Eloquent of the new conditions of 
competition that are coming about in 
the chain distribution of food is the 
excellent cooperation we have received 
from chain grocers. In the Rochester 
district, for example, one of the chains 
was so interested in the possibilities 
of ketchup put up in a wide-mouthed 
bottle that it sent questionnaires to its 
“ore managers, requesting them to 
secure the reactions of customers to- 
watd it—in competition with other 


brands. The test showed that a vast 


majority of customers who were ques- 
tioned in eight representative stores 
liked the new bottle. Considering the 
steat age of the tradition of the dime- 
mouthed bottle, this showing was 
gtatifyingly favorable. 

€ teason the chains are so inter- 
ested in the new bottle is that they 
are finding that competition with other 
chains, rather than merely with inde- 


pendents as formerly, cannot be met 
by price-cutting alone. The one-col- 
umn advertisements that have been 
mentioned are often run beside the ad- 
vertisements of chains that stock Blue 
Label. 

As is only logical, the news value of 
the new bottle is exploited to the full 
in the present campaign. A typical 
headline of a ninety-inch advertisement 
reads, “Out Steps Blue Label Ketch- 
up!” Halftones of the bottle itself 
are shown. And in the larger adver- 
tisements there are smaller pictures of 
dishes that may be garnished with 
ketchup to good advantage, and of the 
perfect type of tomato which is the 
only kind used in making Blue Label. 
In New York, in the Evening Home 
Journal, as the Saturday issue of the 
Evening Journal is called, occasional 
full pages in color were employed. As 
developments warrant the campaign is 
being extended to other territories. 
The success of the new bottle in the 
New York and the New England ter- 
ritories is already assured. 


U. S. Steel Acquires 
Columbia Company 


United States Steel Corporation this 
week announced plans for the pur- 
chase of the Columbia Steel Corpora- 
tion, largest steel producers on the 
Pacific Coast. The price, approxi- 
mately $46,630,000, is payable entire- 
ly in United States Steel common 
stock. Purchase will be consummated 
February 1. 

In making this announcement Myron 
C. Taylor and James A. Farrell, presi- 
dent of the United States Steel, point- 
ed out “that the growing demands for 
steel of various kinds in Pacific Coast 
territory and the greater demands of 
customers for improved service make 
it desirable that the corporation have 
its own producing plants located 
there. This purchase of Columbia’s 
properties nls a nucleus from 
which it is confidently believed the 
productive capacity on the coast can 
be expanded from time to time, both 
to the interests of consumers and the 
territory. The present annual steel 
ingot capacity of Columbia is 340,000 
gross tons, which is converted into a 
relatively narrow range of finished 
products. This will increase the 
United States Steel Corporation’s pro- 
portion of the total annual steel ingot 
production of the United States, based 
on 1928 output, from 39.02 per cent 
to 39.52 per cent, or about one-half 
of 1 per cent.” 


C. P. Clark, Inc., Nashville agency, has 
moved to the Medical Arts Building, 113 
Seventh Avenue, North, there. 


F YOU were to climb 
into the cockpit of your plane 
and take off for “Va-Mar-Car” to- 
day, the Southern Planter would 
be upon your next list of farm 


papers. 


Flying along the “Va-Mar-Car” 
coast (Virginias, Maryland and 
Carolinas) you would see miles 
of green truck crops bordering 
where the blue Chesapeake and 
Atlantic lap the shores—where 
oysters and clams abound and 
where the drum-fish run. 


Zooming inland over broad acres, 
you would spy legions of green 
tobacco rows. Those small build- 
ings are the tobacco barns—the 
white house on the hill the place 
where people live. 


You pick out long roofs below 
. stables that house thorough- 
breds that are being groomed for 
the track or schooled for hunts 
Those moving specks— 

cattle . . . some will compete in 
the International Livestock Show. 
Fine homes, barns and _ silos, 
acres fair and broad — that’s 
“Va-Mar-Car” or Southern Plant- 


er Land. 


Since 1840, these people have 
shown a preference for one paper 
—THE SOUTHERN PLANTER. It is 
a guest twice a month in their 
homes. It has not just reader 
interest, but reader friendship. 


THE SOUTHERN PLANTER, Rich- 
mond, Va. Established 1840. 
Riddle & Young Co., Special Rep- 
resentatives, Chicago, New York, 
Kansas City, Atlanta. 
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IN 
NEXT WEEK’S 


ISSUE 


A window display that really says: 
“Here’s the Place to Get it” 


& 


HEN all is said and done, the sale 

is made only when Mr. or Mrs. 
Ultimate Consumer knows where to 
get your product and then says: “T’ll 
take it.” 

Hence the necessity for having the 
tie-up between the national advertising 
and the dealer’s store as perfect and 
complete as possible. 

There is an idea for you in our Color 
Insert in next week’s issue of this 
magazine. It shows in miniature a dis- 
play recently prepared for the Cudahy 
Packing Company. Notice how well it 
catches the spirit of the national adver- 
tising. 

It’s quite likely that we can develop 
a similar good idea for you. Our repre- 
sentative can be in your office to- 
morrow morning if necessary. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 
AND LITHOGRAPH CO. 


Cincinnati Baltimore Brooklyn 


Service offices in 16 cities 


The state that requires 
more than 4 papers to 
give adequate coverage. 


BEAUMONT 


The 5th city in Texas in 
distribution and sales im- 
portance. Therefore, al- 
ways include the 


BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE 


AND 


THE BEAUMONT JOURNAL 


Home delivered throughout Southeast 
Texas and Southwest Louisiana 


“Ask BECKWITH, He Knows” 


—'Texas— 
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A Story of the Mistakes of a Tyro 


Manufacturer 


(Continued from page 261) 


“On the next trip, it was agreed 
that I should start out for the East, 
where we'd heard there was quite a 
lot of building going on, so my route 
lay through Detroit, Cleveland and 
down to Cincinnati. At Cincinnati we 
got our second big order, involving 
screens for 932 openings and amount- 
ing to around $7,000. In Louisville, 
I picked up a few more. Then for 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and up to New York. New York 
was the final test. If you can imagine 
how it would feel to have New York 
builders and architects look you over 
patronizingly and ask why you think 
they know anything about building 
out in Iowa, then you can appreciate 
my sensations. But we got enough 
business out of New York to satisfy 
us that our success was assured. Then 
I started home. I'd been away for 
twelve weeks, was homesick, and a 
little awed by the promise that seemed 
to be ours. 


Mismeasured All Screens 


“But it wasn’t all smooth sailing 
even then. No sooner had I arrived 
in Des Moines than we received a 
telegram from Cincinnati, saying that 
‘Robison mismeasured all screens— 
rush 1,000 more,’’ or words to that 
effect. We finally got the situation 
straightened out, and at our last sales 
convention the boys sang a song some- 
thing about, “We shipped 3,000 
screens to make 1,000 fit.’ 

“Then we ran into another snag. 
Like a watch, the principal part of a 
Rolscreen is the main-spring. If the 
main-spring breaks then the whole 
screen is useless. Somehow or other 
we got acid flux in our formula in- 
stead of soldering flux, and used it in 
twenty-five or thirty thousand main- 
springs. The result was that they all 
went bad on us—after they’d been 
made up into screens. 

“When a main-spriny breaks, it 
gives an audible ‘ping!’ For a couple 
of weeks we could go out in the ware- 
house, where some 20,000 Rolscreens 
were stored ready for shipment, and 
hear the springs break. At night, 
standing in the warehouse with the 
factory lights all out, it’s hard to 
imagine the pain it gave us to hear a 
little ‘ping!’ from over in one corner, 
and then another ‘ping!’ from another 
corner, and then some more ‘pings!’ 
And every ‘ping!’ represented several 
dollars’ loss. 


“But even worse than that was an. 
other picture that came to our minds. 
We could see a family seated around 
a library table at night, the husband 
reading a newspaper, the wife sewing, 
the children playing games. Every 
once in a while they too would star 
at the sound of these little ‘pings! a5 
another Rolscreen curled up and died, 

“To make a long story short, we 
made every one of the screens good, 
We sent carpenters to the homes of 
customers to repair the screens or re. 
place them with new ones. We even 
sent decorators to redecorate the win- 
dows where the changes had to be 
made. And that was the best, and the 
cheapest, advertising we ever did. 

‘Faced with no slight financial loss, 
and with considerable annoyance and 
inconvenience, each customer whose 
screens we replaced or repaired 
couldn’t tell too many friends about 
how satisfactorily we had made ad- 
justments. Much of our success dates 
from that trouble which, at the time, 
seemed to spell almost certain dis- 
aster.” 

Mr. Robison and Mr. Kuyper were 
quick to follow up all these advan- 
tages. As quickly as they were able, 
they began advertising in architectural 
and building publications. Before 
long they had branched out into con- 
sumer magazines, particularly those te- 
lating to the home. The company 
now publishes a monthly house organ, 
“Rolscreen Topics,’ which reaches 
some 15,000 architects, builders and 
persons who are about to build new 
homes. 


Establishing Branch Offices 


It has always been Mr. Robisons 
hobby to have each sales office oper- 
ating smoothly before opening another. 
And the first thing he does is to select 
exactly the men he wants to head each 
office. As he expresses it, he “camp- 
ed” in Chicago a month before he 
chose the Rolscreen representative he 
wanted from among more than fifty 
applicants. Then he stayed with him 
until he was entirely capable of han- 
dling the work. “We don't ask any 
of our men to do something we cant 
do ourselves,” he said in explaining 
why he went out with each new map 
and showed him how to sell before 
expecting him to do it on his own © 
sources. sal 

“It’s hard to explain,” he continued, 
“why one man may appeal to y% 
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while another won't, especially when 
there seems little difference between 
them. But you need to get under a 
man’s hide before you really know 
whether his hopes and ambitions and 
ideas are the same as your own. That's 
why I spent another whole month in 
Detroit, and nearly as long in Okla- 
homa City before I felt ready to place 
men in charge of our offices there.” 

Two years ago, the Rolscreen Com- 
pany outgrew its quarters in Des 
Moines and moved into a new plant 
at Pella, lowa, where 20,000 square feet 
of floor space are now available. Start- 
ing out to manufacture roller metal 
window screens for residences, the 
Rolscreen Company now makes them 
for hotels, apartments and office build- 
ings. They are used on several of the 
steamships of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. Coaches of the Milwaukee 
Road are equipped with them. They 
are even included on Briggs automo- 


bile bodies. 


Japanese Emperor Uses "Em 


The representative of the Rolscreen 
Company in Japan has succeeded in 
placing them in the Emperor’s new 
palace, and in ten other homes of the 
royal family. The Baltimore represent- 
ative recently saw them installed in 
the White House. And they all 
sprang from the faulty screens in the 
Des Moines apartment house where 
Bob Robison happened to live five 
years ago. 

Many people have asked why Bob 
Robison, who had a good job selling 
wall board, should take it upon him- 
self to revolutionize the window screen 
industry, and persisted in going ahead 
with his idea even when the screens 
he made weren’t much of an improve- 
ment over the ones he had to fix so 
often. And the only answer he gives 
for the success of the venture is to cite 
an instance which took place at the 
annual factory picnic a short time ago. 

The employes were having a tug-o’- 
wat, with a dozen men holding oppo- 
site ends of the rope and trying to pull 
their Opponents across the line. 
Neither side was making much head- 
way until finally, with only a few sec- 
onds left to go, Bob Robison shouted 
Out to the men at his end of the rope, 

Everybody pull together on ‘Yo!’” 
And as all dozen men pulled in unison 
‘very time he shouted “Yo!” they 
steadily pulled the other men across 
the line. 

At the dinner that night, Bob 
Robison used that as an illustration to 
show why the same spirit of pulling 
ge which won the tug-o’-war has 
also made possible the tremendously 


tapid strides of the Rolscreen Com- 
pany, 


Bur 


PROCESSED 


—is the name of a process of 
embossing and coloring binding 
materials to produce book and 
catalog covers of unusual beauty 
in color, texture and design. 


THE BURKHARDT 


545 W. LARNED STREET 


COMPANY, INC. 
DETROIT 


MARKET 
ANALYSIS 


By PERCIVAL WHITE 


52 charts, diagrams, sample letters 
and questionnaires are given to show 
how market research work has been 
done by others, and to give the reader 
a plan of campaign for a survey of 
his own. This book will be particu- 
larly valuable to any sales executive 
who feels that his sales volume has 
not reached full potentialities; it 
shows how and where to get the 
needed facts, how to analyze them, 
how to use them profitably. 340 
pages. Price, postpaid, $4.00. 


Remittance must accompany order 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
Book Service 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


PriO | Ga LAS 


COMMERCE 
PHOTO PRINT CORP 


42 Broadway 33West42%St- SOMaiden Lane 
Tel. LONgacre 8645 


FO | OG APTS 


HE center of six- 

teen national in- 
ter-state highways 
is thoroughly cov- 
ered by 


THE OMAHA 
WORLD-HERALD 


Nebraska’s Great Home Newspaper 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE 
National Representatives 


San FRANCISCO 
Detroit 


New York CHICAGO 
Los ANGELES 
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Sales Management Weekly 
Index to Motor Activity 


(Average of years 1924-28, inclusive, 
equals 100) 


Year 1929 Year 1928 
| eee ee: ee? sacus 120 
iy. 13. .... 1358 fly. 14 .... 128 
20 .... HS Re 2 .... 18 
Jly. 27 .... 136 Jly. 28 .... 133 


Aug. 3 .... 136 Aug. 4.... 131 
Aug. 10... 136 Aug. 11... 134 
Aug. 17... 134 Aug. 18... 136 
Aug. 24... 136 Aug. 25... 141 
Ang. 51... 140 Gepe. 1 .... 156 
Sept. 7 .... 140 Sepe. Ss .... 132 
Sept. 14 ... 139 Sept. 15 ... 130 
Sept. 21 ... 145 Sept. 22 ... 145 
Sept. 28 ... 135 Sept. 29 ... 144 
Oe: S..... > Cee... 88 
Oc, 22... 126 Oe 2d... OS 
On, 29.... 423 One... 
Oc. 26... 106 Gee 27 ... BF 
Nov. 2... 1006 Mov. 3 ... 192 


The exact sources of data on which the 
SALES MANAGEMENT Weekly Index of 
Motor Activity are based cannot be com- 
pletely explained or disclosed for the rea- 
son that much of the information used is 
obtained in confidence. The computation 
itself is entrusted to one of the leading 
economists and statisticians of the automo- 
tive industry. 

The principal factor involved is that of 
factory consumption, the data being used 
along this line involving approximately 25 
per cent of the total production of the 
motor car industry. Inasmuch as produc- 
tion of automobiles is adjusted to retail 
sales at relatively short intervals of time, 
this index really portrays to some extent 
the trend of motor car retail sales as well 
as of motor car production. The volume 
of business transacted by the automotive 
industry, including its tremendous consump- 
tion of many and varied types of products 
as glass, steel, paint, cotton, copper, etc., 
gives this index of motor activity much sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of the busi- 
ness of the country at large. The fact 
that it can be obtained weekly also con- 
tributes to making it one of the most valu- 
able indices to general business conditions 
that have been thus far developed. 


Ryan Aircraft Starts 
Flat Service Rates 


Following the example of the auto- 
motive industry, flat rates on airplane 
repairs and service operations will be 
introduced by the Ryan Aircraft Cor- 
poration, St. Louis. Under the new 
plan, the cost of and definite data 
for completion of such operations as 
recovery of planes, installation of new 
control wires, renewal of streamlining 
and other operations which must be 
done at stated intervals, may be 
definitely ascertained by wiring the 
factories. 

The Ryan organization has about 
fifty distributors and dealers through- 
out the country. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display, 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVE | and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
— confidentially for positions of the calibre 
AN OPPORTUNITY FOR THREE MORE | in icated. The procedure is individualized to each 
manufacturers of building materials to be repre- client's personal requirements ; your identity covered 
sented in New York and vicinity by the most| afd present position protected. Established nine. 
aggressive and best managed sales organization in| teem years. Send only name and address for de. 
the industry. Complete facilities. Office, show- tails. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
room, telephone and other directory listings, an- Buffalo, N. Y. 
a direct by mail advertising. Six once 
men and an executive assigned to four products. 
Service charge deducted from commission. No SALES PROMOTION 
competitive accounts handled. Full particulars wcceaieetlet 
on request. Charles E. Elmore and _ Associates. $50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED Fur 
Room 504, 274 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.| our clients. This distributor took on a new 
2s. — . $60. His first purchase $12, 
e submitted a sales program capable of nation 
EXECUTIVES WANTED expansion. Within four years his sales were = 
tion-wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR | salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam. 
new connection, and qualified tor a salary between | paigns. Submit Sales problems for free diagnosis, 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce-| 10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co, 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides aj James C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buttalo 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing | N. Y. : 


Index to Advertisers 


PAGE PAGE 
Addressograph Co. ........... 279 MeCean Co., H. KR. ........ @ 
American Bankers’ Assn. Journal 255 
American Multigraph Sales Co.. 273 National Map Co. .......... Cover 
American Weekly ........... 280 New York Evening Journal... 256 
Mew York Mewes .....5 2060: 289 
Beaumont Enterprise & Journal 302 
Booth Newspapers, Inc. ...... 254 Omaha World-Herald ........ 303 
Duckhesdt Co., Ic. .....4... 303 100,000 Group of American 
Ree Terror 285 
Campbell-Ewald Co. ..... 282-283 
Cantme Co., Martin ......... Cover Photographers’ Assn. of America 291 
Chicago Daily News ......... 249 Pittsburgh Press .......... 276-277 
Chicago Evening American ... 293 Powers Engraving Companies...Cover 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ....... 297 
Commerce Photo-Print Corp.... 303 Richmond News Leader....... 251 
ee: rae 299 
Smith & Corona Typewriters, 
Dennison Mfg. Co. ......... 290 ee SS Aree re, 271 
Southern: Planter ........%++: 301 
Relies Ge cdis i iiwiaxixes 252 | Standard Rate & Data Service.. 298 
Florida Times-Union ......... 253 Perri ee rer 275 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram..... 292 
U.S. Printing & Litho. Co..... 30? 
ee a oe ere 304 
i ee OTC eee 288 
ee 300 Le ae ) ere 295 
Winship & Sons, Inc., W. W.. 296 
Liberty Wetkly .........645. 287 Womans Press ........-++++5 250 


Reprints at Cost 


We will reprint at cost plus ten per cent for postage and packing any 
article in this or other issues of SALES MANAGEMENT. 

In every issue there are articles which profitably could be sent to 
business associates, customers, or friends of some of our readers. We 
shall be pleased to quote prices in any quantity desired. 


“GIBBONS 


J.J GIBBONS Limited, Advertising Agents 
Winnipeg, - -- .-- - ms A ESE 


Toronto | ___.. Montreal .......— Vancouver Hamilton ......--.- 
NewYork Office 2152 Graubar Bidd. dds aniag 
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With the Selling Help of 
MAPS 


A Dartnell Survey, in summarizing an investigation concern- 
ing the use of National Map Company maps, states that there 
are “four primary functions performed in helping the Sales 


Manager effect better control of sales department activities. 


These functions are: 


ca 291 (1) Controlling the activities of salesmen, dis- 
76-277 tributors and dealers. 
Cover & (2) Uncovering and developing new business. 
, (3) Disclosing the extent of present. business. 
7 (4) Keeping tab on competition.” 
" Namapeo Maps can tell more, tell it quicker and tell it better 
a1 than any other medium yet devised. Markings can be made 
"301 with crayon, ink or water-color, washed off and changed. Col- 
"593 ored tacks of different sizes, tags and rings may be used and 
removed as the record changes. Namapco Map Systems are 
275 furnished in various convenient sizes to accommodate from 2 to 


60 maps. New wings and maps can be added as territory in- 
302 creases, 


Whether selling territory is large or small, Sales Managers find 


288 that, with the help of these maps in keeping all the facts about 
_, 295 [their business constantly before their eyes, they can direct their 
. 296 sales efforts more effectively so as to produce the most sub- 
250 | stantial results, 

= Tell us (1) what you sell. (2) method of selling and 


(3) your selling territory, and we will show you the 


—_"| kind of a map system you should have and how you 

can use tt to develop a bigger business. Address our 

home office, 911 Murphy Building, Indianapolis, Indtana 

= 
a NATIONAL MAP COMPANY 
ma Map Makers Since 1885 
» ica Building, 675-11 Transportation Bldg.. 
lanapolis. Indiana Chicago, Illinois 

We ire 
——e 
—e 


® 
THE NATIONAL 
TO BIGGER BUSINESS 
b | 


steps on the gas! 


For many years, America’s most ubiq- 


uitous car could be had in every color 
so long as it was black! But the public 
didn’t want black. It wanted beauty and 
color. It got both. And look at the sales 
today! 

Beauty is a paramount factor in sell- 
ing all makes of automobiles these days! 
Watch the riot of colors as the new cars 
whiz by. 


The automobile manufacturer, like 


... catalogs. For color printing is a 
powerful sales stimulant. 

Coated paper is the first essential of 
good color printing. No other surface 
assures such perfect reproductions from 
fine screen halftones and process plates. 

Cantine has been making coated papers 
exclusively since 1888. .. Always they 
have been made with great care. The 
Cantine Sample Book will help you in 


selecting a dependable coated paper that 


other good merchandisers, shows 


his product in color on the printed 


will fit your every requirement of 
? 


quality and price. Write for a copy 


page, also. In booklets... folders [BOARD] today. Address our Dept. 624. 


THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY 


Specialists in Coated Papers since 1888 
Mills at Saugerties, New York N. Y. Sales Office, 501 Fifin Avenue 


Cantiney Gorter 


PAPERS 


CANFOLD « ASHOKAN * ESOPUS *« VELVETONE « LITHO C.1S. 
NIAGARA * DUO-BOND * HI-ARTS * M.C.FOLDING * WATERTONE _ 


